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A RENAISSANCE “COPY” OF 
THE HOLY SEPULCHRE 


EARL ROSENTHAL 


THE UNIQUE chevet of the Cathedral of Granada, designed 
in 1528 and completed before 1561 by Diego de Siloée,* 
has never been convincingly related to any previous Euro- 
pean church plan (Fig. 1). Such sovereign isolation, rarely 
tolerated by architectural historians, is particularly sur- 
prising in the case of a cathedral considered the most con- 
servative of architectural types. Even those who emphasize 
the traditional features of the cathedral and identify the 
groundplan with a proportional scheme used by medieval 
Spanish architects for the planning of five-aisle churches 
recognize that there are no precedents in that Spanish tra- 
dition for the chevet itself.* Siloée’s command of the Ital- 
ian Renaissance vocabulary has led some scholars to sus- 
pect an Italian model for the groundplan.* Within that 
architectural tradition, the SS. Annunziata in Florence, 
composed of a mid-fifteenth-century rotunda and an earlier 
box-like nave (Fig. 2), presents some general similarities 
to the Granada plan but the Italian convent church falls 
short of being a prototype. The post-1470 form of the SS. 
Annunziata known to Siloée lacks the ambulatory and the 
tall proportions of the Granada rotunda in addition to the 
context of a five-aisle basilica. While admitting that the 
chevet has no obvious precedents among European cathe- 
drals or churches of any kind, an architectural historian 
is not inclined to accept the alternative that it was an 
invention independent of any architectural models. Siloée’s 
idea was clearly conceived within the framework of the 
familiar five-aisle basilican church with ambulatory and 
radiating chapels, but the chevet was transformed on the 
basis of some exotic architectural antetype. It is the sug- 
gestion of this paper that our handsome hybrid resulted 
from the merger of a medieval cathedral and the ancient 
mausoleum-with-ambulatory type, more specifically, the 
Anastasis of the Holy Sepulchre in Jerusalem (Fig. 3). 
The relationship of the chevet of the Cathedral of 
Granada to this ancient antetype has been obscured by sev- 
eral important changes in the original architectural and 
ceremonial form of the sanctuary. We know that Siloée’s 
altar ciborium was removed as early as 1614‘ and that, 


Eart ROSENTHAL is preparing a more comprehensive study of the 
architectural history of the Cathedral of Granada. This part of it 
was read at the 1957 annual meeting of the Society in Detroit. 


recently, the canon’s choir was moved from the nave to 
the periphery of the rotunda, requiring the closure of most 
of the tunnels that formerly connected the ambulatory 
and the sanctuary.” Although the identification of the 
antetype obviously depends on the original form of the 
chevet, no attempt has been made to reconstruct the six 
teenth-century state of the cathedral. Fortunately, the orig. 
inal Siloée altar and rotunda were recorded by Francisco 
Heylan in a detailed and trustworthy engraving made 
around 1612 (Fig. 4).® In this engraving the seven tunnels 
leading from the tall, domed rotunda to the lower ambu- 
latory are open. The openness of the sanctuary was also 
confirmed by early seventeenth-century writers who took 
special pride in the fact that the centrally located altar 


Fic. 1. Granada. The cathedral. Plan (1528). By Diego de Siloée. 
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could be seen from all parts of the chevet as well as from 
the crossing and parts of the nave.‘ When the original 
spatial and visual unity of the tall rotunda and its lower, 
encircling ambulatory are recognized, the chevet takes on 
the form of a familiar architectural type. 

A comparison of the complete section of the chevet with 
that of Santa Costanza in Rome reveals the obvious depend- 
ence of the chevet on that ancient type (Figs. 5, 6 and 7). 
The mausoleum-with-ambulatory, developed in late an- 
tiquity,® was also characterized by a tall, domed rotunda 
with windows on high and openings in the supports below 
which connected it with a lower ambulatory and radiating 
chapels. When the pagan mausolea or Near Eastern mar- 
tyria were transformed into churches, the altar frequently 
replaced the sepulchre in the center of the rotunda. Siloée’s 
chevet for the Cathedral of Granada appears to have re- 
vived this central form of the earliest years of Christianity 
in the Near East. 

Siloée’s reference to the mausoleum-with-ambulatory for 
the sanctuary of a church was not an isolated case in the 
Renaissance. Fifteenth- and sixteenth-century architects 


frequently planned churches of this type, but few were ac- 
tually constructed. References to Michelozzo’s 1444 design 
for the sanctuary of the SS. Annunziata in Florence indi- 
cate that it was to have been a true mausoleum-with-am- 
bulatory but after 1470 the ambulatory disappeared with 
the enlargement of the rotunda. Projects for churches 
of the same type were made by Fra Giocondo (Fig. 8), 
Bramantino, Baldassare Peruzzi, Francisco de Hollanda 
(Fig. 9), Jacopo Sansovino and others.’ The illustrator 
of the Poliphili Hypnerotomachia, published in 1499, re- 
flected a Renaissance belief that the most perfect—and the 
most common—of ancient temples was a tall rotunda with 
lower ambulatory (Fig. 10).'! Only in the early seven- 
teenth-century church of Santa Maria della Salute in Ven- 
ice was this ideal type realized.!? In many of the Renais- 
sance projects, the paired columns of the Santa Costanza 
arcade were replaced by piers comparable to those of the 
Granada rotunda (Figs. 8, 9, and 10). This change from 
the late Roman model may have been a Renaissance “‘cor- 
rection” toward a clearer statement of the massiveness, 
visual stability and grandeur which early sixteenth-century 


i ; Fic. 2. Florence. SS. Annunziata. Plan (after 1470). 
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Fic. 3. Jerusalem. The Holy Sepulchre. Plan. (From Bernardino Amico, 
Trattato delle piante e imagini di sacri edifizi di terra santa (15961) 
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architects associated with the good architecture of the an- 


cients. Siloée’s chevet, while unprecedented in European 
cathedral plans, readily takes it place among these Renais- 
sance projects based on the ancient rotunda-with-ambu- 
latory. 

This architectural antetype and the central placement of 
the altar in the Granada sanctuary produced a circular 
ceremonial arrangement most unusual for a European 
cathedral. Although the customary Spanish placement of 
the canon’s choir in the central nave immediately west of 
the crossing tended to reduce the length of the longitudinal 
plan (by comparison with the open naves of the cathedrals 
of Italy and northern Europe), the ceremonial disposition 
in Spain was nevertheless predominantly longitudinal and 
not circular. This centripetal arrangement around a cen- 
trally located altar reflects an ideal often stated during the 
Renaissance but, again, seldom realized even in smaller 
churches. Cathedral sanctuaries, particularly in Spain, 
were usually enclosed by walls or wrought-iron screens in 
such a way that the high altar was seen only from the 
crossing and along the longitudinal of the nave.'* The huge 
open tunnels of the Granada rotunda provided an unob- 
structed view of the main altar to a maximum number of 
worshipers, permitting and encouraging them to draw near 
to the altar and to see the celebration of the Mass.'* This 
centripetal arrangement, rare in European churches, was 
associated by the men of the Renaissance with ancient tem- 
ples and early Christian martyria.1° Thus, the disposition 
of the worshipers, like the architectural form of the chevet 
itself, appears to have been a revival of ancient and Early 
Christian antetypes. 

For the center of his rotunda, Siloée planned a simple, 
box-shaped altar covered by a ciborium of carved and 
gilded wood. Francisco Heylan’s engraving (Fig. 4) , made 
in 1612 shortly before the replacement of Siloée’s altar 
with a larger one of metal, is a dependable depiction of it. 
Like so many other aspects of the cathedral, this altar de- 
parts radically from the altars customarily used in Spain, 
but the ciborium is not without precedents in Renaissance 
Italy. Behind the altars of Spanish churches and par- 
ticularly cathedrals, gigantic retables were customarily 
constructed and filled with carved and painted figures and 
narrative scenes. With the exception of a few Andalusian 
tabernacles that probably follow Siloée’s altar,’’ the elab- 
orate retable remained the most common form in the 
Hispanic world through the seventeenth and into the 
eighteenth century. No one has commented on the unusual 
form of the original altar or inquired into the reasons for 
using it in place of the usual! retable. These reasons promise 
to provide the key to an understanding of the entire chevet. 

Siloée’s altar as depicted by Heylan appears to have been 
an altar for the exposition of the Holy Sacrament. Al- 
though this engraving may be interpreted at first glance 
to depict a special ceremony, it is apparent on closer study 


that the altar and the ciborium were designed specifically 
to enshrine and display the Holy Sacrament and would be 
meaningless without it. For this and other reasons to be 
mentioned later, the Heylan engraving may be accepted 
as depicting at least a characteristic ceremony. Altars for 
the adoration of the Sacrament were used occasionally in 
the fifteenth century and increasingly in the sixteenth, but 
they were usually placed in small churches or the side 
chapels of larger churches and were maintained for limited 
periods.'® It is the use of this type of altar in the main 
sanctuary of a cathedral that is unprecedented.!® 

Several features of the Host depicted by Heylan em- 
phasize the expository nature and the significance of the 
original altar. The wafer was unusually large (over two 
feet in diameter) and was meant to be the focal point of the 
sanctuary and to be seen from all parts of the cathedral. 
Large wafers were used in the early period of the Church, 
but they were not displayed.2° They were broken into 
small pieces and given to the congregation in communion. 
From the twelfth century, small individual wafers were 
used for communion and when large wafers were made 
they were fashioned for display. These expository forms 
were frequently impressed with figures or entire scenes 
during the later medieval period and the Renaissance. The 
figure on the Host depicted by Heylan is not clear but it 
appears to have been a figure of Christ displaying his 
wounds. The sixteenth-century Portuguese artist, Francisco 
de Hollanda, described a similar relief designed for one 
of these expository wafers as “the divine figure and image 
of the living host which is Our Lord Jesus Christ.” 7! In 
addition to the figural relief on the Granada wafer, the 
sun monstrance also emphasized the Real Presence of 
Christ on the altar. The sun symbol, intimately associated 
with Christ from the earliest period of Christianity and 
given particular importance by Bernardino da Siena, had 
become by the late fifteenth century the standard form of 
monstrance replacing the earlier tower type.” These fea- 
tures dramatize the Real Presence of Christ and present 
Him as the central figure of Christian adoration.”* 

The ciborium further refines the meaning of Siloée’s 
eucharistic altar. Through the centuries, the significance of 
the domical ciborium had been enriched by many associa- 
tions but, when early Christians transferred this ancient 
emblem of honor to the tombs of their heroic martyrs, a 
mortuary or memorial symbolism was added to the regal 
and celestial associations of pagan times.”* Between the 
fourth and the eleventh century, the ciborium was the 
most frequently used symbol for the Holy Sepulchre in 
Jerusalem and as a result acquired that specific significance 
in Christian Europe.?> The weeping angels with shrouds 
and ointment jars carved on the first stage entablature of 
the Granada rotunda emphasize the sepulchral reference 
of the ciborium-covered altar. The ciborium brought maj- 
esty to the Granada altar, covering it with the canopy of 
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throne of Christ. Siloée may have intended several of the 
associations of this many faceted symbol, but the ciborium 
over the exposed Sacrament clearly emphasized the me- 
morial character of the main altar. 

Seventeenth-century descriptions of the ceremonies en- 
acted on the altar of the Cathedral of Granada support 
the suggestion that Siloée’s altar was a reference to the 
Holy Sepulchre. Henriquez de Jorquera in his Anales de 
Granada (1646) reported ceremonies which he considered 
most unusual in Christian Europe. He related that “the 
Sacrament is enclosed [in the main altar] all the year be- 
hind four doors until the day of Our Lord when it is taken 
down for the procession; . . 
tivity it is necessary to display the Holy Sacrament, the 
four doors of the tabernacle are opened and, drawing the 
curtains, it is exposed to the whole church and, so to speak, 
the four corners of the earth; from any of the chapels the 
Faithful enjoy the view [of the Sacrament] and see the 
Mass celebrated.” ?° The consecrated Host—the Cristo 
Sacramentado—was literally interred and then exposed as 


. and when during some fes- 


a resurrected Presence on certain holy days. These cere- 
monies did not originate in the seventeenth century. The 
exposition of the Host and the special significance of the 
Corpus Christi festival date from the earliest years of the 
cathedral before Siloée designed the present church.” For 
these special ceremonies, Siloée appears to have provided 
an altar which was not only the sepulchre and throne of 
Christ but also a memorial to His victory. 

In the light of this interpretation of the main altar, the 
most likely model from among the ancient rotundas-with- 
ambulatory is the Anastasis of the Holy Sepulchre in Jeru- 
salem (Fig. 11). The proposal that the chevet of the cathe- 
dral of Granada was a “copy” of the Anastasis should be 
preceded by the reminder that the medieval copies were tra- 
ditionally symbolic rather than literal in character.?* Cer- 
tain features of the revered memorial that appear most 
frequently in medieval copies, such as the circular ground 
plan, the dome and the ambulatory are also found in the 
chevet designed by Siloée. These features characterized the 
early rotunda-with-ambulatory form of the SS. Annunziata 
in Florence (1444) and, together with other historical 
data, led Lang to describe that original project as an image 
of the Holy Sepulchre.*® In addition to these features, the 
Granada rotunda has a twenty-two meter diameter which 
is within a half meter of that of the Anastasis, and 
thus Siloée appears to have continued another form of ref- 
erence occasionally made in some earlier copies.*° The 
Granada sanctuary (like some medieval copies) does not 
include the open second stage galleries above the ambula- 
tory, but the clear articulation of two stages and the win- 
dows immediately under the dome present analogies to the 
Anastasis as depicted in certain later sixteenth-century 
illustrations such as those of Zullardo and Bernardino 


Amico (Fig. 12).°' The two to one proportional relation- 
ship of the height of the rotunda and the surrounding 
ambulatory of the Anastasis are also approximated in the 
Granada chevet.** One feature of the Granada chevet, the 
tall triumphal arch that opens the rotunda to a nave choir, 
is not found in copies based on the original isolated Anas- 
tasis, but it was a prominent feature of the Holy Sepulchre 
complex from the mid-twelfth century (Fig. 12) .** While 
the triumphal arch and the nave choir are readily under- 
stood within the traditional cathedral plans of Spain, the 
similarity of Siloée’s project to the Anastasis and its 
Chorus Dominorum may have been recognized. In any 
case, when contrasted with chapels identified as “copies” 
of the Holy Sepulchre, the chevet of the cathedral of 
Granada equals any and surpasses many in the complete- 
ness of its reference to prominent features of Christ’s me- 
morial in Jerusalem. 

If the chevet of the Cathedral of Granada qualifies as 
a referential copy of the Holy Sepulchre, its architectural 
style does not depend on the early sixteenth-century 
Anastasis. Siloée’s rejection of the contemporary state of 
the monument is not surprising. Contemporaries knew the 
Anastasis had been destroyed and rebuilt several times 
and thus realized that it was only a pale reflection of the 
original architectural form of the once magnificent me- 
morial. In 1509 when the powerful Cardinal Cisneros an- 
nounced his intention to retake the Holy Land, he was 
petitioned to not only conquer Jerusalem but to make the 
Holy Sepulchre truly glorious.** In 1531, at the time 
Siloée was working on his model for the cathedral, Fray 
Antonio de Aranda published an account of his pilgrimage 
to the Holy Land. In discussing the Holy Sepulchre, he 
reminded readers that it was difficult to describe without 
giving a bad impression, “because on the basis of its first 
structure and form, it had been rebuilt twice, adding and 
enlarging and even shaping anew [but] poorly and the 
best they could do without the principles of Euclid [or 
the mathematical principles of the ancients].”*° The 
learned man of the Renaissance assumed that the medieval 
Anastasis lacked the perfect proportions of the original 
Roman monument. To a Renaissance architect like Siloée 
the Roman style was an important aspect of the Constan- 
tinian Anastasis and any reference to it required a re- 
creation of its original form on the basis of the known 
characteristics of Roman architecture. The half dome 
rather than the conical form of the medieval rotunda (not 
admissable within the Renaissance idea of ancient archi- 
tecture), the piers rather than the less stable columns, 
and the vestments of the gold and white Corinthian order 
brought the reference closer to the original in the eyes 
of the Renaissance architect. The “Roman style” of 
Siloée’s chevet—a descriptive term used by his contem- 
poraries **—does not detract from the reference to the 
Holy Sepulchre but, rather, reflects an archeological ap- 
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Fic. 4. Granada. The cathedral. The sanctuary. (Francisco Heylan 
engraving, c. 1612) 
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Fic. 7. Rome. Santa Costanza. Plan and section (early fourth Fic. 8. Project for rotunda with amulatory. (Uffizi, 
century). Arch, 1536, attributed to Fra Giocondo) 
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Fic. 9. Project for a chapel of the Holy Sacrament. (From Fic. 10. Ancient temple. (Woodcut from Poliphili 
Francisco de Hollanda, Da fabrica que falece a cidade de Lisboa Hypnerotomachia [1499]) 
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Fic. 12. Jerusalem. The Holy Sepulchre. Longitudinal section. 
(From Bernardino Amico, op. cit.) 
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Fic. 11. Jerusalem. The Holy Sepulchre. (Original Anastasis as 
reconstructed by E. Baldwin Smith, The Dome, Princeton 
| University Press) 
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proach that distinguishes the Renaissance “copy” from 
those of the Middle Ages. 

The suggestion that the altar and the entire chevet of 
the Cathedral of Granada were modeled on the memorial 
to Christ in Jerusalem gains support from Francisco de 
Hollanda’s explanation of a similar project submitted to 
the King of Portugal in 1571 (Fig. 9). Hollanda’s chapel 
is also a Renaissance version of the ancient mausoleum- 
with-ambulatory type and has in its center an altar covered 
by a ciborium and designed for the display of the Eucha- 
rist. The worshipers in the ambulatory encircle the central 
altar creating a centripetal disposition similar to that of 
Siloée’s project. In his explanation of this project to the 
king, Hollanda stated that this was a chapel for “the 
glorification and exaltation of the memory of the Holy 
Sacrament” and that the monstrance on the altar was a 
“repository for the precious body of Christ.” *7 Hollanda 
urged the king to build it as his climactic contribution to 
the glorification of Christianity. Thus, ten years after 
Siloée placed his ciborium in the sanctuary of the Cathe- 
dral of Granada, Hollanda explained a strikingly similar 
architectural and ceremonial form in essentially the same 
terms suggested for the Granada chevet in this paper. 

The unusual eucharistic character of the Siloée sanc- 
tuary may have had its origins in the desire to expiate 
the shame of almost eight hundred years of Mohammedan 
heresy in Granada. In the sixteenth century, altars for 
the exposition of the Host frequently were established to 
atone for some profanation by heretics or to petition 
God’s aid against enemies of the Faith.** Francisco de 
Hollanda proposed his chapel for a site on which “the 
Holy Sacrament had been so badly treated by an infamous 
and abominable heretic.” *® In view of the transcendental 
significance to the retaking of Granada in 1492, a victory 
memorial in expiation for the Mohammedan occupation 
of not only Granada but much of Spain was especially ap- 
propriate in this last stronghold of Mohammedanism in 
Western Europe. 

Although the desire to atone for the profanations of 
centuries may have been the general circumstance con- 
tributing to the conception of this symbolic form, the de- 
cision of Charles V to use the sanctuary as an imperial 
mausoleum for himself and his family was probably the 
specific stimulus.*° The emperor’s withdrawal from earthly 
concerns during the last years of his life caused him to 
abandon this burial plan but by that time the chevet was 
nearly completed. Successor by way of the Hapsburgs to 
the Roman emperors, Charles V had more right to an im- 
perial Roman mausoleum than any ruler since Charle- 
magne, but it is unlikely that the burial function deter- 
mined the rotunda-with-ambulatory form of the chevet. 
The only concession made to the mausoleum purpose in 
the sanctuary was the reservation of small recesses im- 
mediately above the arches of the tunnels leading to the 
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ambulatory for the placement of imperial sepulchres (Fig. | 
4). The sanctuary was formed primarily as a chapel for 
the display of the Eucharist and only secondarily as a 
mausoleum. Renaissance architects associated the tall 
rotunda encircled by a lower ambulatory with ancient 
temples more than mausolea. Nevertheless, Charles V’s 
decision may have influenced the form of the chevet in- ” 
directly by way of the eucharistic form of the main altar. 

For the emperor’s mausoleum chapel, Siloée prepared an 

altar of the Holy Sacrament similar to the one requested | 
by his grandparents, the Catholic Monarchs, for their royal 
burial chapel built alongside the Cathedral of Granada | 
(Fig. 1). The Catholic Monarchs had requested that their 
sepulchres be placed “before the Holy Sacrament of the | 


eer 


cathedral” and that two candles burn perpetually before 


that altar.*' During the second half of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, after Charles had decided not to be buried in the | 


3; AS 


se Oc 


Cathedral of Granada, various proposals were made to | 


fulfill this request. Around 1565 Dr. Fonseca suggested | 
the transfer of the sepulchres of the Catholic Monarchs 
and of Joan the Mad and Philip the Handsome to the | 


rotunda of the cathedral or the opening of the transept 
wall of the Royal Chapel so that the sepulchres would be | 


in front of the Holy Sacrament of the main altar.*? Siloée, 
in providing a eucharistic altar for the burial chapel of 


the imperial family, apparently conceived it in the sym- § 


bolic form of the Holy Sepulchre itself and, from that 
starting point, was led to the Anastasis as the model for 
the chevet. Although several other attitudes may have con- 
tributed to the conception of this sanctuary,** the mau- 
soleum purpose, particularly by way of the altar of the 
Holy Sacrament, appears to have been the leading factor 





in the formation of Siloée’s unique chevet. 

This interpretation of the origin of the Granada chevet 
answers several disturbing historical questions. The cathe- 
dral’s uncertain place in the development of the church | 
plans in Europe is made understandable by the unusual | 
mausoleum purpose of the sanctuary and the expository 
form of the main altar. In conceiving an architectural form 
appropriate to a sanctuary of this kind, Siloée’s admira- 
tion for Roman architecture led him to refer to an exotic 
ancient and early Christian antetype. With the recogni- 
tion of this model, the complete lineage of our orphan 
cathedral is revealed. It belongs to two famous architec- 
tural families—the five-aisle basilican cathedral with am- 
bulatory and radiating chapels and that group of European 
monuments known as “copies” of the Holy Sepulchre. The 
symbolic rather than simply formal origin of this strange 
union explains the uniqueness of the plan and points up 
the essentially Renaissance rather than medieval character 
of the chevet. Another disturbing circumstance is ex- 
plained by this interpretation. The fidelity of many cathe- 
drals in Andalusia and Latin America to Siloée’s Renais- 
sance transformation of the piers, vaults and openings of 
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the medieval basilica was not extended to his “successful 
solution” of the merger of the round and longitudinal 
forms. Although the sanctuaries of some cathedrals such 
as those in Jaen and Malaga are more open than medieval 
Spanish types, none of the Siloesque cathedrals followed 
the impressive mausoleum-with-ambulatory form of the 


1. Although Enrique d’Egas laid foundations before the arrival 
of Siloée, only the peripheral walls of the present cathedral appear 
to have been determined by the earlier foundations. Siloée received 
his first payment as maestro mayor on June 5, 1528, and work on 
the detailed wooden model was begun on October 24 of that year 
(Cuentas de la fabrica, Leg. 160, No. 2, Archives of the Cathedral 
of Granada). The dome of the sanctuary was finished before 
May 13, 1558, and the chevet was dedicated on August 14, 1561, 
two years before the death of Siloée (Actas Capitulares, Bk. IV, 
fols. 11 and 129). 

2. V. Lampérez y Romea, Historia de la arquitectura cristiana 
espanola (Madrid, 1896), I, pp. 98-99 and Fig. 23, p. 84 and Fig. 
8, demonstrated diagrammatically that the Cathedral of Granada 
conforms to the general proportions of this scheme. Georg Weise, 
Studien zur spanischen Architektur der Spdtgotik (Rentlingen, 
1933), pp. 83-84, added the suggestion that the late fifteenth- 
century tendency to enclose the sanctuary in Spanish churches cul- 
minated in the full round (but open!) rotunda of the Cathedral 
of Granada. This unlikely suggestion has been continued by scholars 
eager to find a national origin for the Granada chevet. 

3. J. Camén Aznar, La arquitectura plateresca (Madrid, 1945), 
p. 105, considers the cathedral to be one of the more successful 
solutions of the problem that occupied Italian Renaissance archi- 
tects, the union of the domed central form and the basilica. How- 
ever, Siloée’s cathedral does not follow the traditional Italian 
solution represented by the groundplans of the Santuario della 
Santa Casa di Loreto and Santa Maria del Fiore in Florence and 
the Granada exterior does not present the exposed and dominant 
dome characteristic of the Italian churches. But the suggestion by 
Gallego y Burin that the Cathedral of Granada was based on the 
Cathedrals of Pienza and Pavia can refer only to the form of the 
piers and not to the ground plan (A. Gallego y Burin, Guia de 
Granada (Granada, 1946], p. 513). M. Gomez-Moreno y Martinez, 
Las Aguilas del Renacimiento espanol (Madrid, 1941), pp. 70-71, 
ignored fundamental differences between the SS. Annunziata in 
Florence and the Cathedral of Granada in suggesting the depend- 
ence of the Granadine cathedral on the Florentine church. 

4. Actas Capitulares, Bk. X, fol. 210, June 14, 1614 (Archives 
of the Cathedral). 

5. The removal of the choir from the central nave to the rotunda 
and the enclosure of the rotunda with walls carried out between 
1926 and 1929 was based on a mistaken idea of the original plan. 
Vincens de la Fuente, Arzobispo de Granada, “Reforma del Coro 
y otras obras en la S.I.C. Metropolitana,” Boletin oficial eclesidstico 
del Arzobispado de Granada (1928-29), pp. 366-71. See R. Mar- 
torell, “El Trasllat del cor de la catedral de Granada,” Converses de 
Arqueologia (Barcelona, 1930). 

6. Francisco Heylan was the head of an important Flemish 
family of engravers who worked in Granada from about 1612. 
Gallego y Burin has suggested that this elevation was based on 
drawings by Ambrosio de Vico made about 1590-1610 while he was 
maestro mayor of the Cathedral of Granada. 

7. F. Bermidez de Pedraza, Historia eclesidstica (Granada, 
1638), fol. 39; Idem, Antiguedad y excelencias de Granada 
(Granada, 1608), fol. 39v; Henriquez de Jorquera, Anales de 





Granada chevet. The absence of repetitions as well as 
precedents for the Cathedral of Granada is, however, un- 
derstandable on the basis of the unique purpose which 
led Siloée to merge the Gothic five-aisle basilica and the 
ancient memorial rotunda-with-ambulatory. 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Granada (1646), ed. Marin Ocete (Granada, 1934), I, 63-65. 

8. In the earliest examples the rotunda was enclosed by walls 
and the passage was buried beneath the ground but later the pas- 
sage was constructed above ground and the rotunda, supported on 
columns or piers, was spatially integrated with the ambulatory. 
G. Lugli, “Edifici Rotondi del tardo imperio in Roma e suburbio,” 
Studies Presented to David Moore Robinson (Saint Louis, Misscuri, 
1951-53) , II, 1211-1222. J. Moeller, The Development of the Early 
Christian Round Building, a master’s thesis submitted at the 
Institute of Fine Arts, New York University, 1939. 

9. S. Lang, “The Programme of the SS. Annunziata in Florence,” 
Journal of the Warburg and Courtauld Institutes, XVII (1954), 
pp. 288-89. 

10. A. Bartoli, 1 Monumenti Antichi di Roma nei Disegni degli 
Uffizi di Firenze (Rome, 1914-22), Vol. I, Figs. 78, 16, 31; Vol. 
IV, Fig. 616; Bramantino, Le Rovine di Roma al principio del 
secolo XVI, Studi del Bramantino (Milano, 1880), Plate LV. H. de 
Geymiiller, Documents inédits sur les Thermes d’Agrippa, le 
Panthéon et les Thermes de Diocletian (Lausanne, 1883). 

11. [Francesco Colonna,] Poliphili Hypnerotomachia (facsimile 
reproduction of the first edition of 1499), (London, 1904). 

12. An earlier example, Santa Maria degli Angeli (left unfinished 
by Brunelleschi at the time of his death in 1446), was based on the 
Santa Costanza type but the ambulatory was reduced to small. pas- 
sages connecting the chapels encircling the taller rotunda. Some 
of Leonardo da Vinci’s central church projects also follow this type. 

13. The enclosed sanctuaries of the sixteenth-century Cathedrals 
of Salamanca and Segovia represent a continuity of the medieval 
Spanish type. The main altar of the Cathedral of Florence, like 
that of Santo Spirito in the same city, was placed under the cross- 
ing dome but the ceremonial arrangement was predominantly 
longitudinal and not centripetal. The main altar of the SS. Annun- 
ziata in Florence was not placed in the center of the rotunda but 
under the triumphal arch that connects the rotunda (where the 
choir is located) and the nave. The altar of Saint Peter’s in Rome 
was planned by Bramante and Michelangelo to be centered under 
the dome of the original Greek cross plan. Renaissance architects 
frequently made projects for central forms in which the altar was 
centered under the dome, but this placement of the altar was seldom 
carried out in the central churches of Italy. 

14. The growing desire to see the Mass and, particularly, the Host 
was a phenomenon of the late Middle Ages that gained strength 
during the sixteenth century. See E. Dumoutet, Le désir de voir 
l'Hostie et les origines de la dévotion au St. Sacrement (Paris, 
1926). 

15. Santa Costanza and Santo Stefano Rotondo in Rome were 
thought by many during the Renaissance to have been pagan tem- 
ples adapted to Christian worship. The sketchbooks of the Bellini 
and of Bramantino depict ancient ceremonial forms of this type. 
Bernardino Luini’s fresco (now in the Nationa! Gallery in Wash- 
ington) painted around 1520 shows worshipers around a central 
idol in a central form temple of Virginity. See G. Du Choul, Discorso 
della religione antica de Romani (Lyon, 1559); V. Cartari, Le 
imagini dei Dei antichi (Venice, 1580). 

16. No careful historical study of the ciborium has been made. 
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Those who have attempted to sketch the history of this form 
have noted that it was most frequently used in the early Middle 
Ages and then revived in the late sixteenth century. Although this 
generalization is probably true, one should note that in Italy the 
ciborium appeared sporadically during the later Middle Ages and 
that the revived interest in that form dates from the fifteenth cen- 
tury. Prominent examples such as the ciboria for Santa Maria 
Maggiore in Rome (1463-64), San Petronio in Bologna (1464-68) 
and San Pietro in Rome (finished in 1475) indicate that this type 
of altar began to re-appear in the latter half of the fifteenth cen- 
tury but that it was reserved for the major churches of Christendom 
at that time. Although occasionally used in Catalonia during the 
Middle Ages, the ciborium was rare in Spain. The two-stage (rec- 
tangular and octagonal), domed ciborium designed by Siloée does 
not follow medieval models but represents a Renaissance version 
of the form. If Siloée’s ciborium is accepted as an integral part 
of the project of 1528, it must be recognized as one of the early 
revivals of that altar form. 

17. The free-standing, two-stage ciborium was used in the Cathe- 
drals of Guadix, Almeria, Malaga and Cadiz and in the Colegiata 
of Jeréz de la Frontera and the church of Santiago in the same city 
and in Santa Maria in Antequera (Malaga). 

18. The Perpetual Adoration of the Host during the Easter 
period at Zara in Dalmatia in 1226 may be the first recorded in 
Europe, and the perpetual expositions of the Host in Lugo and 
Leon in Spain may date from about the same time, but the practice 
was probably known earlier in the Near East. During the fifteenth 
century, the Host was occasionally displayed in special chapels 
in French convent churches. The “Forty Hours Devotion” (the 
forty hours Jesus Christ spent in the tomb) became particularly 
popular during the 1530’s in Milan and then spread to other cities 
of Italy, France and the rest of Europe. Jesuits followed Saint 
Ignatius of Loyola’s exposition of the Holy Sacrament for the 
expiation of sins. St. Charles Borromeo believed the practice was 
of very early origin and encouraged it. J. B. Thiers, Traité de I’ex- 
position du St. Sacrement de l'autel (Paris, 1679), pp. 569, 645, and 
707. J. H. McMahon, “Adoration Perpetual,” The Catholic Ency- 
clopedia, VI (1907), I, 152-54. M. C. Hontoir, “La Dévotion au St. 
Sacrement chez les premiers Cisterciens,” Studia Eucharistica 
(Antwerp, 1946). H. Thurston, “Forty Hours Devotion,” The Cath- 
olic Encyclopedia, V1 (1909), 151-153. Idem., “Exposition of the 
Blessed Sacrament,” The Catholic Encyclopedia, V (1909), 713. 

19. Although the exposition of the Host has been a special 
privilege of the Cathedral of Lugo in northern Spain for many 
centuries, it appears that the Sacrament was enclosed in a crystal 
tower in the Sagrario (or chapel for the reservation of the Host) 
until the early seventeenth century and only after 1636 was the 
Sacrament exposed on the main altar of the cathedral. Cronica Gen- 
eral de Espana, IV (Provincia de Lugo) (Madrid, 1886), p. 40. 
No rule of the church prohibited the exposition of the Sacrament 
on the main altar of a cathedral but, in the early sixteenth century 
when the Granada Cathedral was planned, the Host was customarily 
kept in a separate chapel. The celebration of the Mass on the main 
altar and the choral functions of cathedrals, collegiate and convent 
churches are embarrassed when the Holy Sacrament is exposed on 
the main altar. Diaz Caneja, Arquitectura y Liturgia (Bilbao, 
1947), pp. 211-14. L. Eisenhofer, Compendio di Liturgia (Torino- 
Rome, 1940), p. 62. F. Bermiidez de Pedraza, Historia eucharistica 
y la reformacién de abusos hechos en presencia de Christo (Cadiz, 
1694), fols. 68-72v. On October 15 and 17, 1561, shortly after 
Siloée completed his eucharistic altar, the Chapter discussed its 
liturgical inconveniences but no change was made. (Actas Capitu- 
lares, IV, fols. 138 and 138v.) 

20. A. J. Schulte, “Host (Canonico-Liturgical) ,” The Catholic 
Encyclopedia, VII (1910), 494. H. Leclerq, “Host (Archaeological 
and Historical) ,” The Catholic Encyclopedia, VII (1910), 492. 

21. Francisco de Hollanda, “Des Monuments qui Manquent 4a la 
Ville de Liskonne,” in LeComte A. Raczynski, Les Arts en i’ortugal 
(Paris, 1856), pp. 62-63. 

22. Thiers, Traité de l’exposition du St. Sacrement, op. cit., 
pp. 229-32. W. Liibke, Ecclesiastical Art in Germany (Edinburgh, 





1873), p. 148. B. Llorca, Manual de historia eclesiastica (Barcelona, 
1942). 

23. Most of the reform movements of the early sixteenth century 
were characterized by the desire to return Christ to the central 


place in Christian worship. The Cathedral of Granada appears to © 


have embodied that reform ideal in its architectural and ceremonial 
form. Dedicated to the Blessed Mary of the Incarnation, the icono- 
graphical program of the chevet centers around the two Incarnations 
of Deity—first in the form of man and then in the memorial form 
of the Sacrament. The center group of three windows and the 
painting above them in the Granada rotunda, opposite the triumphal 
arch and immediately behind and above the main altar, summarize 
the Corpus Christi theme in the following subjects: The Incarna- 
tion, the Last Supper, The Resurrection and the Sacrifice on the 
Cross. 

24. E. B. Smith, Architectural Symbolism of Imperial Rome and 
the Middle Ages (Princeton, 1956), pp. 107-129, 152-165. A. 
Grabar, L’Empereur dans l'art byzantin (Paris, 1936), pp. 12-13. J. 
Braun, Der Christliche Altar in seiner Geschichtliche Entwickelung 
(Munich, 1924), [I, 190. V. Hirn, The Sacred Shrine (London, 
1912), p. 21. 

25. J. K. Bonnell, The Easter sepulcrum in its relation to the 
architecture of the high altar (Modern Language Association, 
XXXI), (Baltimore, 1916), p. 696. A. Grabar, Martyrium (Paris, 
1946) , I, 264. G. Dalman, Das Grab Christi in Deutschland (Leipzig, 
1922), p. 24. M. A. Graeve, An Iconographical Study of Christ’s 
Death Based on Caravaggio’s Entombment, a thesis submitted at 
the Institute of Fine Arts, New York University, 1950, p. 38. 

26. F. Henriquez de Jorquera, Anales de Granada, ed. Antonio 
Marin Ocete (Granada, 1934), pp. 63-64. 

27. A discussion of the Chapter of the Cathedral on August 2, 
1519, recorded in Actas Capitulares, LU, fol. 6, relates that the city 
and the cathedral had regained the funds “to make the solemn 
procession which the clergy and people are accustomed to 
make on the holy day of Corpus Christi.” During the entire history 
of the cathedral, this festival remained its major celebration in 
which the exposition of the Host was a prominent ceremony. 

28. R. Krautheimer, “Introduction to an ‘Iconography of Medieval 
Architecture’,” Journal of the Warburg and Courtauld Institutes, 
V (1942), 7. A. De Marsy, “Quelques Monuments élevés en 
Vhonneur du Saint Sépulcre de N. S. Jésus-Christ,” Revue de [art 
Chrétien, (Jan-Feb, 1896), pp. 192-202. E. B. Smith, The Dome 
(Princeton, 1950), p. 24. Even in the Near East where one could 
expect more exact representations of the Holy Sepulchre, the de- 
pictions were more ideological than literal. Copies referred either to 
the edicula or the Anastasis and served variously as Easter Se- 
pulchres, Templar churches, baptistries, cemetery chapels, pilgrim- 
age churches and mausolea. 

29. S. Lang, “The Programme of the SS. Annunziata in Florence,” 
Journal of the Warburg and Courtauld Institutes, XVII (1954), 
292-96. 

30. Krautheimer, “Introduction to an ‘Iconography of Medieval 
Architecture’,” op. cit., pp. 4-12. 

31. Galleries are not found in Santo Stefano Rotondo in Rome or 
in Santo Stefano (San Sepulchro) in Bologna. R. Krautheimer, 
“Santo Stefano Rotondo a Roma e la chiesa de Santo Sepolcro a 
Gerusalemme,” Rivista di archeologia cristiana, XII (1935), 87. 

32. The height of the ambulatory of the original Anastasis, ac- 
cording to the estimates of Mauss and Vincent, equaled the diameter 
of the rotunda, that is it was approximately 20.9 meters. This pro- 
portional relationship was approximated in the late sixteenth-century 
longitudinal section of the Holy Sepulchre complex published by 
Bernardino Amico in 1596 (Fig. 12). The diameter of the Granada 
rotunda is 22 meters and the height of the ambulatory is approxi- 
mately 23 meters. ‘ 

33. W. Harvey, Church of the Holy Sepulchre, Jerusalem: struc- 
tural survey and final report (London, 1935), p. xv. 

34. M. Bataillon, Erasmo y Espana, estudio sobre la historia 
espiritual del siglo XVI (Mexico and Buenos Aires, 1950), I, 66. 
The Spanish crown claimed title to the Holy Land and the Catholic 
Monarchs and later Charles V hoped to reconquer Jerusalem. The 
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most recent and complete account of Spain’s continued efforts to 
recover the Holy Land is found in the series of lectures offered by 
the Instittuto de Estudios Africanos in Madrid and published under 
the title, Cursos de Conferencias sobre la Politica africana de los 
Reyes Catolicos (6 vols.; Madrid, 1951-53). 

35. Fray Antonio de Aranda, Verdadera informacion de la tierra 
sancta (Alcala de Henares, 1531), fol. xxxiiii. The removal of the 
old edicula over the sepulchre in 1555 also expressed lack of respect 
for the structure in the sixteenth century. See Vincent-Abel, Jeru- 
salem Nouvelle (Paris, 1913), II, 29. 

36. Actas Capitulares, II, fol. 195, January 23, 1529 (Archives of 
the cathedral). 

37. Francisco de Olanda, “Da fabrica que falece 4 cidade de 
Lisboa,” Archivo espanol de arte y arqueologia, V (1929), pp. 
222-23. 

38. J. H. McMahon, “Adoration, Perpetual,” The Catholic Ency- 
clopedia, 1 (1907), 152-154. M. C. Hontoir, “La Devotion au St. 
Sacrement chez les primiére Cistercians,’ Studia Eucharistica 
(Antwerp, 1946). H. Thurston, “Forty Hours Devotion,” The 
Catholic Encyclopedia, V1 (1909), 151-153. 

39. See footnote 37. 

40. Although sometimes treated as a legend, various sixteenth- 
century and early seventeenth-century documents record Charles’ 
intention to be buried in the sanctuary. Dr. Fonseca around 1565 
said Charles made this decision during his stay in Granada in 1526. 
See the “Parecer que dié el Doctor Fonseca al Sr. Presidente de 
Granada para informar a su Majestad sobre la union de la Capilla 
Real a la Iglesia Catedral de aquella ciudad,” included in Alle- 
gationes, Libro III, fol. 163-65 (Archives of the Cathedral) : “... y 
assi su Magestad cessarea trato de enterrarse en la yglesia mayor y 
no en la capilla [real], como a su Magestad Real [Felipe II] y a 
todo el mundo esta notorio.” See also the “Memorial del Arzobispo 
de Granada, Dean y Cabildo de la Cathedral a Felipe II” (undated 





but shortly after 1584), Leg. 12, no. 27 (Archives of the Cathedral). 
Cf. Bermudez de Pedraza, Historia eclesidstica (1638), fol. 39. M. 
Gomez-Moreno y Gonzilez, “El Renacimiento andaluz,’ Por el 
Arte, Ano 1, No. 3 (March, 1913), p. 13, mentioned a Fonseca report 
that confirmed the burial intentions of Charles V but he did not 
state where the document could be found and, perhaps for this 
reason, the information has been mentioned only in passing in 
studies on the architectural history of the cathedral. 

41. The Catholic Monarchs in their testament dated October 12, 
1504, ordered that their sepulchres “ha de estar en la dicha nuestra 
capilla [the projected Royal Chapel] el Sacramento de la iglesia 
mayor [the projected cathedral] delante de el qual han de arder 
perpetualmente para siempre iamas de dia y de noche un cirio de 
cera ...,” Testamento de los Serenisimos Reyes Cathdlicos, Allega- 
tiones, Libro III, fol. 185. The report of Dr. Fonseca around 1665 
and that of the Archbishop of Granada shortly after 1584 (see foot- 
note 40) also refer to that request. The Catholic Monarchs may 
have intended to claim for their new royal pantheon in Granada 
the privilege of continual exposition found in San Isidoro de Leén, 
the great medieval pantheon of Spanish kings. Juan Lépez Cas- 
trillén, El Culto Eucaristico en San Isidoro de Leén (Madrid, 
1943), pp. 51-52. 

42. See Dr. Fonseca’s report to Felipe II referred to in footnote 
40. 

43. Renaissance humanists attributed transcendental significance 
to the perfection of the circle and within that form, the center 
was the position of greatest reverence. Religious worship, when ac- 
commodated to this form, attained the degree of proximity and di- 
rect visual relationship between Deity and the Faithful that Renais- 
sance reformers sought. These attitudes probably contributed to the 
acceptability of the unusual memorial altar in the sanctuary of a 
cathedral. 
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THE RESTORATION OF ST. LUKE’S, 
SMITHFIELD, VIRGINIA 


JAMES GROTE VAN DERPOOL 


THE PRESERVATION and restoration of St. Luke’s Church 
(“Old Brick”) near Smithfield, as our only surviving 
original example of English Gothic ecclesiastical archi- 
tecture and doubtless the oldest church of English founda- 
tion remaining in this country, has long been a matter of 
grave concern to architectural historians. 

Spared alike by time, the ravages of war, and the chang- 
ing tides of taste, the essential structure and exterior de- 
sign of the church somehow survived the passing of three 
and a quarter centuries. Its tower, except for the top storey 
and quoins, stands as first completed. Its great traceried 
windows (excluding the nineteenth-century glass) that 
would do honor to many a Gothic parish church in the 
homeland, its stepped gables and Gothic buttresses, with 
an exception noted later, were intact when we began our 
work, but they were so weakened structurally that collapse 
seemed imminent. The foundations in certain areas were 
literally reduced to powder. A sudden storm could have 
destroyed the church beyond hope of repair. The interior 
was quite another matter. It had been modified both in 
Georgian and Victorian times. 

Through a series of fortuitous circumstances, the late 
Henry Mason Day of New York was prevailed upon to 
head a nation-wide, non-sectarian organization to raise 
funds and undertake the restoration. The architects were 
Messrs. Chapman, Evans & Delahanty (represented by 
Robert I. Powell). 

This report is a brief résumé of what developed in a 
strenuous three-year assignment. It is intended to record 
the broad pattern, the final results of the work, and to 
answer certain perplexing questions in connection with 
the church. 

Once the structure was stabilized, the chief task of the 
Committee + and the architects was clearly to recover its 
total design character. We recognized this as a mission 
marked by great difficulty, since there was no earlier com- 
parable building still existing in this country to guide us. 

We began by adopting a credo which may be sum- 
marized by the following four points: 

James Grote VAN Derpoot, Past President of the Society, librarian 
of the Avery Library, professor, is a force in the rescue and restora- 
tion of fine monuments of our architectural heritage. 


1. We seek historical accuracy in the archaeological 
sense of the term. 

2. In cases where no documentation or other clear 
evidence exists, we shall follow the soundest con- 
temporary precedent and avoid any freedom of 
design inconsistent with the time, the region, or 
the worthy people who produced the fabric of this 
church. 

3. In making the few compromises necessary to the 
practical functioning of this church, such as heat- 
ing, lighting, and roofing, we shall handle these 
with the maximum of restraint and thoughtful. 
ness. 

4. While our privileges are great in being a part of 
this project, these are far overshadowed by the 
gravity of our responsibilities. The heritage of 
future generations must surely be protected. 


We then acknowledged that microscopic examination of 
the original structure of the church had to be undertaken 
to unlock clues hidden beneath succeeding layers of in- 


terior reconstruction. Surviving seventeenth-century Ves | 


try Books, records and documents throughout Virginia and ~ 
elsewhere had to be searched. A series of archaeological, 
excavations had to be conducted in and around the church, 
A systematic examination of churches in England that the: 
original settlers could have been influenced by had to be 
made and deciphered, since in those churches, likewise, 
changes throughout the centuries certainly had accumu 
lated. The records of communications between Virginia 
and the mother country had to be examined and inter 
preted, such as those preserved at Lambeth Palace and 
Fulham Palace in London. Even the records of the later 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel were explor 














for retrospective information. 

It had to be acknowledged that in this country theré 
were two competing attitudes: of interpretation regardin 
life in seventeenth-century America. One might be referre 
to as the cult of primitivism, in which all cultural expres 
sion was seen against a pattern of stark necessity an 
sharply limited opportunities for any fullness of estheti¢ 
expression. The second attitude was based on the peculiaf 
tenacity of English peoples to endeavor to maintain,- i 
whatever degree possible, the standards prevailing in th 
mother country. The first group believed that architec 
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/ ture and all the appointments of daily living, perforce, 


were reduced to a Spartan simplicity, unmodified by 
recollection of patterns of living which prevailed in the 
homes they had lived in across the seas. This is hard to 
believe of Virginians a quarter to a half century after 
the first stark experiences of establishing continuity of 
life on these shores. Some of the early settlers of this 
parish came of knightly families or were kinsmen of peers 
of the realm. Others were younger sons of sturdy middle 
class, farming, or mercantile families. It is hard to con- 
cede that a dark curtain passed between them and recol- 
lection of the way of life to which they had been reared. 
It had to be recognized that the accomplishments of a full 
quarter of a century had already been achieved in Vir- 
ginia before this church was begun, that it was a number 
of years in building, and that it did not receive its per- 
manent fittings until some years later. In the vicinity of 
this church a proud Jacobean mansion still stands and 
dates from a time prior to the completion of this church. 
I refer, of course, to Bacon’s Castle, variously dated be- 
tween 1650 and 1660. We found evidence that James I had 
requested that financial aid be sent twice yearly from 
every parish in England to aid the people in the Virginia 
plantations.” As early as 1618 a Mistress Mary Robinson 
of London bequeathed her silver-gilt chalice, two sets of 
silver communion plate, and the substantial sum of 200 
pounds sterling for a church and college in the area.* There 
must have been many such beneficial contacts, and these 
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may well have aided in financing the costs of building. 
Then, too, there were the recurring tides of new settlers 
and new officials, bringing word of current developments 
in England, and these new ideas might well find expression 
in a continuing project such as St. Luke’s. 

John Graham advised us of the frequency with which 
fine household objects of the times were bequeathed to 
churches to heighten their adornment. The enrichments 
of the communion table, credence and pulpit were of spe- 
cial interest, and we found instances where rich textiles 
owned by a person were specifically devised to a church 
so they might be refitted for ecclesiastical purposes. In 
short, the Committee was gradually forced to accept the 
argument of those who opposed the cult of primitivism. 
The evidence resulting from our investigations tended to 
corroborate their theories. 

Among the major exterior problems which confronted 
us at the start were: 


1. Was the tower a part of the original design con- 
ception? 

2. Were its three storeys built at the same time? 

3. Was the triangular pediment-like device over the 
main doorway original or a later addition? 

4. Were the quoins a part of the original design, and 
if so, why were they continued in the third storey 
by a pilaster strip? 


Our investigations deduced that the tower (Fig. 1) was 
definitely a part of the original project, but it was de- 


Fic. 1. St. Luke’s Smithfield, 
Va. The west front restored. 
(Author) 
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signed to be only two storeys high and doubtless ter- 
minated in simple crenelations like those of many Eng- 
lish Gothic parish churches. Shortly after 1657, when the 
influence of Colonel Joseph Bridger (owner of “White 
Marsh” and member of Charles II’s Council of State for 
Virginia) became apparent in the church, the quoins were 
added at the corner of the tower to complement the triangu- 
lar “pediment” over the doorway. The latter was found 
to be a part of the original construction and doubtless the 
oldest surviving example in this country. A third storey 
was added to the tower, and the initials of the workman 
may still be noted near the beginning of this top storey, 
namely, “C.D. and T. D.” It is known that Charles and 
Thomas Driver were active in the fourth quarter of the 
century, and doubtless were second-generation members 
of the Driver family referred to later. Thus the finish- 
ing of the tower by its third storey, likewise, safely dates 
within the 17th century. The corner pilaster strips occur- 
ring on this storey reflect this later design stage. Their 
use (instead of quoins) may be explained tentatively 
through a half-understood knowledge of a current archi- 
tectural theory that pilasters (in our case, pilaster strips) 
may be suitably supported on a rusticated basement storey 
(as reflected in our case, by the quoins). Such an applica- 
tion as made here indicates an attempt to bring the church 
“up to date” and appears feasible only at such a time and 
place when a complete knowledge of theoretical informa- 
tion could scarcely be assumed. The tower when completed 
doubtless terminated very much as we see it today, al- 
though we know that a classic cornice was added to it 
in the eighteenth century, only to be removed at the time 
of the late 19th-century rehabilitation of the church. 

The stepped gables, buttresses, and traceried windows 
(Fig. 2) presented no problem since they were unchanged 
except for the extremely odd contour of the brick arches 
of the nave windows which made them appear slightly 
tri-lobbed. This feature recurrently stirred the curiosity 
of contemporary architectural historians who sought ex- 
planation for this strange form. The answer happily was 
forthcoming when we stripped the interior walls of later 
plaster work and discovered that this tri-lobbed effect had 
been produced at the end of the nineteenth century to ac- 
commodate the top central panels of the stained-glass win- 
dows which were inserted at that time. These parts of the 
glazing apparently were delivered to the site slightly taller 
than called for. To make them fit the inside of the arch 
had been chipped away on the inner soffit and then built 
up on the outer line of the arch to give them adequate 
strength, and so produced their much discussed hump on 
the exterior. These, of course, have been restored to their 
original appearance. 

The porch of the church was deduced to have originally 
been an open vestibule, and the former wooden staircase 
giving access to the Vestry Room above was a nineteenth- 





century addition inserted when the porch was enclosed ; 
with an outer door and the present stained-glass windows. | 
As later masonry was removed from the main doorway of ~ 
the church, one of the most interesting architectural de- ~ 


tails was uncovered, namely, part of the original archi- ~ 
trave around the main door opening. This may well prove ~ 


to be the earliest surviving “classic” architrave in this 
country. It represents an extremely tentative approach 
as yet only vaguely classical in character. Unlike the usual 
procedure, the crude classic mouldings are not applied 
to the body of the main member, but the whole is hewn 
out of a single great oak beam. The corners are not mitered 
but are coped and featheredged, very much as in Tudor 
work. The three members are joined together by an eight- 
inch mortise-and-tenon, which is locked in place by a large 
exposed oak dowel. 

The design of the door itself is based upon that rare 
Virginia example preserved at Yeocomoco Church and 
believed to be a relic of the first church on that site of 
c. 1653. We were fortunate to have had so early a Vir- 
ginia example still available for our guidance. The small 
wicket door within the larger one continues a medieval 
custom frequently found in Gothic churches. 


The interior of the church (Fig. 3) presented a whole © 


series of seemingly unending problems. To begin with, 


the roof structure was known to be one of several later — 
replacements. It was concealed by a plaster compass-vault | 
which tradition maintained was original to the church. 


While this seemed unlikely, extensive research had to be 
undertaken through the surviving Vestry Books in Vir- 
ginia. This resulted in the discovery that the earliest re- 
corded compass-vault in a native church did not occur 
until nearly a century after the founding of St. Luke’s. 
This being the case, what was the design of the original 
roof structure, and how was it specifically treated? 
Gothic churches in England used a great variety of de- 
signs in their timber-truss roofs. Moreover, some were 
open to the ridge, some sealed at the level of the collar- 


beams, some utilized plaster, and others used wood sheath- © 


ing between the structural members. For considerable time 
the solution evaded us. However, as the work of clearing 
the interior of the church of all the subsequent alterations 
progressed, the answer was found! Through the use of 
powerful flood lights and scaffolding, we discovered the 
clear trace of the original roof structural system on the 
tower wall of the nave. Even the specific design of the 
chamfer and lamb’s-tongue mouldings were revealed as 
the original plaster had curled up under them. The brick 


wall at the point above the collar-beam was found never | 


to have been plastered, although the parts up to that 
line had clearly been so treated. This gave us absolute con- 


firmation that the tie-beam timber-truss roof structure had ~ 


been closed at this point and not open to the ridge. The © 
information thus gathered was complete for an accurate ~ 
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reconstruction of the original roof system. It likewise re- 
vealed that the piich of the roof itself had been consider- 
ably steeper, and hence, more Gothic, than the roof line 
employed in the 19th-century work. The result (Fig. 3) is 
a significant document on building procedure in Virginia 
at this early date. 

The recurring question as to whether or not a gallery 
had been employed originally at the west end of the nave 
was likewise answered as the original sockets for the sup- 
porting beams were uncovered. These proved to have been 
part of the original construction rather than to have been 
chipped away to provide for a subsequent addition to the 
design. Our excavations within the nave progressed 
through three successive masonry floors which had been 
laid one over the other in the long centuries of use ex- 
perienced by this church. The lowest level revealed evi- 
dence that square-brick tiles had formed the original floor 
covering. This likewise indicated that, as the ground 
around the church had silted up, the floor level had been 
successively raised to keep rain water from washing in- 
side. Our restoration brought the level of the nave down 
to its original position, and the ground was lowered at 
the front of the church to its approximate level at the time 
of the building. 

As strata after strata of the internal flooring were mi- 
nutely studied, other answers were forthcoming, and it 
became apparent also that the pulpit was originally lo- 
cated in its present position. The location of the chancel 
door was confirmed and this raised the question of how 
the chancel was subdivided. We know from the second 
Vestry Book of St. Luke’s that there had been corner-pews 
in the chancel because at certain times these had been 
designated for the use of the wives of the vestrymen and 
for the use of the young maidens of the parish. This left 
what appeared to us as a disportionately broad cross-aisle 
before the chancel. Eventually, it emerged that this had 
been deemed necessary, since during funeral services the 
casket of the deceased would, of course, be placed in this 
area in front of the chancel rail and such a depth con- 
sequently became necessary. 

During excavations traces of a footing were noted 
stretching across the church just east of the area occupied 
by the pews. This gave a clue to the occurrence of a rood- 
screen at this point. Likewise, it brought consternation to 
the Restoration Committee. No original rood-screen of the 
17th century was still in existence in this country. Never- 
theless, we made a concerted search through the informa- 
tion contained in old Virginia records and our able 
assistant, Worth Bailey, turned up documentary evidence 
revealing that at least four rood-screens had been used in 
the early churches of Virginia. It further developed that 
Virginia was one of the few areas in the colonies to utilize 
this fascinating early feature. On the strength of this 
information the Committee proposed to include such a 


feature in its restoration program, making this the first 
rood-screen to be restored to a 17th-century church in 
this country. To determine its character was by no means 
easy. Small churches in England still retaining this feature 
were carefully studied. It was noted that the Newport 
Chapel on the Isle of Wight, England, had possessed a 
rood-screen at the beginning of the seventeenth century, 
and it would certainly have been known to various of our 
early settlers in Isle of Wight County, Virginia, who must 
have worshipped in that church before coming to these 
shores. Our example is very simple compared with English 
screens, and betrays the character of craftsmanship avail- 
able in this region at the time. Its design is likewise related 
to the famous Bolles chair in our chancel. 

One original baluster from the church was discovered 
to be preserved in private hands in Virginia, and the 
owners with great generosity returned it to the church. 
Now installed in the chancel rail, this specimen of the 
original fittings of the church was important in various 
ways. Firstly, it clearly established that while the body 
of the church itself is Gothic, the permanent finishing of 
the interior details must have required a number of years, 
since this original baluster is of a definite, but simple, 
Jacobean flavor. This further lent support to the active role 
of the highly influential Colonel Joseph Bridger and the 
Driver family whom he is reported to have brought from 
England to work on the church. The date of Colonel 
Joseph’s arrival is not known with exactitude. We are cer- 
tain, however, that he was settled here prior to 1657. This 
date being twenty-five years after the traditional found- 
ing of the church, coupled with the existence of the nearby 
Jacobean mansion, Bacon’s Castle, tends to explain the 
change to the Jacobean character found in various of the 
fittings now incorporated in the church. These include our 
rood-screen, chancel rail, gallery rail and those in the 
“family” box-pews, as well as the delightful design of the 
baptismal font with its early American silver basin, which 
is ascribed to the noted New York silversmith, Jacob 
Boelen (1654-1729). This font, like the vaguely classical 
columns supporting the gallery, is shaped from the trunk 
of a tree and hollowed out “like a canoa.” * The baptismal 
font is a precursor in design to the highly important late 
seventeenth-century font preserved in Christ Church, Phila- 
delphia. The vaguely classical columns supporting the gal- 
lery are based on surviving examples at Puddleton Church, 
Dorset, England, and in our case, may originally have been 
formed from the broken mast of a ship. 

The planning of the east end of the church (Fig. 4) be- 
yond the rood-screen represents a transitional stage be- 
tween pre-Laudian practice and that subsequently em- 
ployed, since the date of the beginning of our church was 
one year before Bishop Laud became Archbishop of 
Canterbury. He subsequently effected many changes in 
the ritual and planning of English churches. Prior to 
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Archbishop Laud a less formal arrangement was usual. 
The chancel rail was then much less frequently used than 
now. The communion table was placed lengthwise of the 
church and informally fitted. It was often surrounded by 
a prie-dieu type of inclosure except for the opening on 
the nave side. The communicants came and knelt at this 
rail and the rector served them communion at this point. 
In our restoration, recollection of this usage is evidenced 
by the retention in part of this prie-dieu inclosure in the 
rails flanking the chancel on the north and the south sides. 
The communion table is located as it would be in Laudian 
times, further to support the transitional character of 
this part of the church. 

We know from old accounts that special efforts were 
made to give dignity and a certain enrichment to the fit- 
tings of the chancel and other points of honor, such as 
the pulpit and “family” pews. 

The design of the triple-decker pulpit preserves the sep- 
arate locations allotted to the rector, clerk and reader in 
the seventeenth century. 

The two high “family” box-pews interestingly preserve 
an old custom, though in a greatly simplified form, which 
was current in the times. Originally, such features in Eng- 
land were regarded as a part of the holdings of the landed 
estate their owners occupied. If the estates passed to other 
hands, the rights to the “family” box-pew passed with it. 
Such pews in England were often heavily curtained, sump- 
tuously furnished and might even have had a fireplace and 








a door opening directly into the churchyard. There were © 
hanging pews in England constituting a kind of separate | 
gallery along the side of the nave wall (in this country 7 
we have evidence of such a pew at Lynnhaven Church, 7 
Princess Anne County, Virginia), and one might even be © 
located over the rood-screen—a position of obvious ad- © 


vantage to its holders. Seen in this light, our “family” 
pews are remarkably simple, although they are enriched 
with original textiles of the period since on occasion they 
were reserved for the use of the Royal Governor and Cap- 


tain General when they attended service here during a 7 


session of the Court of the Colony. This parish was one 
of only five centers in Virginia where the Court could con- 
vene at this period. 


The open pews faithfully follow the design of those in © 


the north aisle of Great Milton Church, Oxfordshire. In 
some churches, it is thought, the pews faced the pulpit 
instead of the chancel. Their design might have varied 
greatly as they sometimes were supplied by their separate 
holders. In England there often were special pews for dif- 


> 


ferent purposes, for example, a “churching” pew in which 
a new mother sat on her return to church after the event, 
or a separate pew for children, which had a seat for an 
elder who sat facing his charges. Hinged drop-seats some- 
times were attached to the pew ends for a personal servant 
of the owner of the pew. It is unlikely, however, that such 
features were generally current in Virginia, but, of course, 


the women were seated on one side of the church and the 


Fic. 2. St. Luke’s Smithfield, 
Va. The east end. (Author) 
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Fic. 3. St. Luke’s, Smithfield, Va. The interior looking east. 
(Nina Tracy Mann) 


men on the other, and one of the corner chancel pews 
was sometimes designated for the use of the young maidens 
of the parish, while the opposite one served for the wives 
of the justices and vestrymen. Chancel pews are also 
thought to have been reserved at other times for the poor 
of the parish who entered and left by the chancel door. 

The chancel furnishings comprise a highly important 
assemblage of American 17th-century furniture, notable 
communion silver, textiles, and brass pricket candlesticks 
of the period, and importantly the original St. Luke’s Bible 
of 1629. Framed painted panels bearing the Apostles’ 
Creed, Decalogue, Lord’s Prayer, the Coat of Arms of 
Charles I, and possible hatchments of local families still 
are lacking. 

We are fortunate in possessing so many of the original 
furnishings of the church. I know of no other seventeenth- 
century church in this county as rich and complete in 
original fittings. 

A feature of interest is the box-organ-on-frame in the 
crossing to the left of the chancel. It is a signed piece by 
the famous Bernard Smith (Schmidt) who, together with 
Thomas and Rene Harris, revived the art of organ build- 
ing in England during the Restoration period. It dates 
from about 1685 and still possesses its original Jacobean 
cabinet enriched with fascinating perspective painting of 
the period. This may well be the earliest organ installed 
in any church in this country. 

The existing nineteenth-century stained-glass windows 
are a part of the rehabilitation of the church at the end 
of the last century when they unfortunately replaced the 
original casement windows which had been fitted with 
small diamond-shaped panes of thin clear glass set in lead 
cams, quantities of which were found during our excava- 
tions. Yet, the church as you see it today, except for the 
stained-glass windows, is essentially restored to the ap- 





Fic. 4. St. Luke’s, Smithfield, Va. The chancel. (Author) 


pearance it must have had when the parishioners regarded 
their worthy projects as finally completed in the second 
half of the seventeenth century. 

In the course of our investigation of the original struc- 
ture, the evidence which accumulated tended to confirm 
both the traditional early dating (c. 1632) of the church, 
and to support further the documentary evidence collected 
by that eminent Virginia historiographer, the late George 
Carrington Mason. Mr. Mason continued his research on 
St. Luke’s for some years after he published Colonial 
Churches of Tidewater Virginia in 1945. His subsequent 
findings caused him to revise his previous leanings toward 
a building date of 1682, and solely on information in old 
deed descriptions to advance the building of St. Luke’s 
to “some date between 1632 and 1667.” In a letter to the 
Secretary dated July 28, 1953 (in the St. Luke’s Archives) , 
he summarizes his revised position by stating: “It, there- 
fore, seems to me that you can state your belief and your 
claim, that the Old Brick Church (St. Luke’s) is the oldest 
Protestant church and the oldest church building of Eng- 
lish construction in America (U.S.A.), without fear of 
any conclusive or provable contradiction.” Other records 
show that the parish was already functioning in 1629, and 
in that year “Warrosquyoake (later Isle of Wight and sub- 
sequently Newport Parish) was the only one of the settle- 
ments to deliver to the government at Jamestown complete 
records of monthly court proceedings, parish levies, and 
disbursements, and christenings, marriages and deaths, 
revealing a high degree of civil and ecclesiastical organiza- 
tion at that early date. These reports were submitted in 
the name of the ‘Mynisters and church Wardens.’ ” ® 

An existing church is thus implied, but it could only 
have been a very simple structure. The building of the 
present church was doubtless prompted by the Act of As- 
sembly of February, 1631/2 which required “that in all 
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such places where any churches are wanting or decayed, 
the inhabitants are tyed to contribute toward the building 
of a church . . . The Commissioners together with the 
Mynesters, church-wardens and chiefe of the parish to 
appoynt both the most convenient place . . . and also to 
hire . . . any workman and order such necessaries as are 
requisite. This they are to effect (before Christmas) or 
else the sayd Commissioners are to forfeit 50 pounds in 
money.” © It is evident that this parish was growing rapidly 
as indicated by a population figure of only 32 in the year 
1623 (after the Indian massacre), and the subsequent in- 
crease to 522 by 1634. This would tend to confirm a real 
need for a larger church and at the same time imply the 
existence of added resources to implement such an under- 
taking, to which may well have been added a share of the 
substantial cash gifts sent from the mother country. We 
noted that the traditional date of 1632 for the beginning 
of construction of the present church is of long standing 
in the region as recorded by N. P. Young, Clerk of Court 
at Smithfield (from 1841 to 1892), and importantly Dr. 
John R. Purdie, a competent observer, recalls‘ that his 
brother-in-law Nathaniel Young, who preceded N. P. 
Young as Clerk of Court, had examined the first Vestry 
Book before its disintegration (due to having been buried 
during Tarleton’s raid on Smithfield) “and noticed en- 
tries in it relating to the building of Old Brick Church, 
and his recollection was clear that they were of the date 
of 1632.” § 

It becomes apparent that with the disappearance of the 
first Vestry Book documentary proof of the 1632 dating 
is lacking to us. The earliest exisiting document (“The 
Marshall to Vallentine deed”) citing the existence of a 
church on the site on January 13, 1638, (and subsequently 
confirmed by a second deed dated January 9, 1667)° has 
inferential value in the matter. I am inclined to believe that 
great weight of existing evidence in support of the early 
dating lies in clues contained in the structural fabric of 
the church itself. Chief among these are the original Gothic 
window tracery and the clear imprint of the original roof 
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structure found on the nave side of the tower. That such 
fully Gothic designs should have been so employed at th 


end of the century (c. 1682) does not invite acceptance ~ 
on the basis of our knowledge of any existing comparable | 


structures remaining here from that later date. The finish- 
ing of the later interior details in the Jacobean manner in 
the third quarter of the century is logically explained by 
Colonel Bridger’s long recognized association with the 
project. With the Jacobean mansion (Bacon’s Castle of 
c. 1650-60) in the immediate vicinity to serve as a design 
stimulant, it seems improbable that a Gothic church would 
have been erected more than a quarter of a century after 
the construction of such a well known local Jacobean 
building and only then utilize the Jacobean style in the 
interior fittings. We must keep in mind that Charles and 
Thomas Driver, who added the third storey of the tower 
after its earlier completion, were active only in the fourth 
quarter of the century, implying an almost immediate use 
of a third stylistic manner in this short space of time. 
Further weight is lent to this line of inquiry by recalling 


Smibiagote 


that the now destroyed second Bruton Parish Church, Wil- . 
liamsburg, already had a definitely Jacobean main facade — 


in 1683.1" 
On documentary evidence we find the later date of 1682 
to be impossible of acceptance. By structural analysis, 


stylistic analysis, and good inferential documentation 7 


(pointing to the existence of a church already on the sit 
in 1638 and 1667), one becomes inclined to give added 
support to the strong tradition of 1632 as the date for the 


commencement of building. This is fortified by the recol- 


lection of a trained observer (Nathaniel Young, County 
Clerk), who saw the first Vestry Book and noted the oc- 
currence there of the date 1632 in this connection. The 


weight of accumulated evidence consequently may well | 
be taken to point to the beginning of construction as | 
occurring in the second quarter of the seventeenth century, | 


with the 1632 date becoming the logical one. 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


mond, 1945), p. 192. From W. W. Hening, Statutes at Large, I, 168. 

6. Ibid. From Hening, op. cit., I, 160. 

7. [John R. Purdie,] “The Old Church in Isle of Wight Co., Va.,” 
The Southern Churchman, Oct. 19, 1882, [p. 1}. 

8. [bid., quoted in R. S. Thomas, “The Old Brick Church near 
Smithfield, Virginia,” Virginia Historical Society Collections, New 
Series, XI (1892), 156. : 

9. Isle of Wight County Wills, Deeds, 1662-1715, I, 121. 
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10. H. C. Forman, The Architecture of the Old South (Cam- 6 


bridge, Mass., 1948), Fig. 104. 
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THE PUBLIC MEMORIAL AND 
GODEFROY’S BATTLE MONUMENT 


ROBERT L. ALEXANDER 


THE PUBLIC MEMORIAL as we know it is essentially a crea- 
tion of the Revolutionary age in France.' Indeed, the first 
American-made war memorial, Maximilian Godefroy’s 
Battle Monument (Fig. 1) in Baltimore, built 1815-25, 
might have been erected in Paris more than a decade 
earlier. The allegorical temper of that age was especially 
amenable to symbolic architecture having a relationship 
between subject matter and function usually ignored today. 

Edmé Bouchardon’s equestrian portrait of Louis XV 
(Fig. 2) was set up in what is now the Place de la Con- 
corde in 1762 about half a century before Godefroy de- 
signed the Battle Monument. The distance separating these 
two, however, was not simply a matter of space and time. 
Profound changes, philosophical, political and artistic, set 
these two monuments worlds apart. The portrait statue, 
consecrated to the dynastic ruler, gave way to the com- 
memorative monument, more abstract in its form as the 
object of dedication became more general, more demo- 
cratic and more popular. 

There is no need to detail the events that elevated the 
common man, events reflected in the rise of national pa- 
triotism to replace dynastic fidelity. One artistic counter- 
part of these changes is the new monument, depersonalized 
by the substitution of architecture for sculpture. The 
Revolutionary preference for columns and obelisks as the 
basic forms for commemoratives appeared as early as 1789 
in deliberations of the French National Assembly and 
continued for many years. The change was more marked 
and dramatic in France where public memorials had been 
limited to royal individuals. 

The equestrian had been the main type for heroic por- 
traits. It was essentially a dynastic portrait. Etienne Fal- 
conet went to Russia, where he did one of Peter the Great. 
J. A. Houdon came to America hoping to do an equestrian 
of George Washington. 

The later kind of monument was, in contrast, dedicated 
to ideals such as Liberty or to groups of people whose 
actions have benefited a whole people. The Baltimore 
monument, for example, honored the soldiers who died 


Rosert L. ALEXANDER of the University of Pittsburgh, presented 
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defending the city in the War of 1812. The personal ele- 
ment implicit in the monumental portrait was avoided in 
this broad dedication. The mourning figure and other 
Roman and Egyptian symbols commemorated the eternal 
glory of these soldiers. 

The Battle Monument was designed to attract the eye 
by its sheer size, verticality, and lively contrasts in forms, 
shapes and sizes. An isolated structure, it was set up at a 
street corner to be visible from afar. It stood, thus, in 
great contrast with the royal portrait which was erected 
in a square created especially for it and where directions 
and relationships were essentially horizontal and more 
or less confined, 

Obviously many kinds of architectural monuments—the 
triumphal arch, the temple—participated in the change, 
but our discussion is limited to the column and obelisk 
which were, I believe, the most significant forms in this 
development. Behind the Revolutionary monuments lay 
two main artistic sources. One was the common use of 
the column and obelisk since the Renaissance in many 
parts of Europe, for example, the obelisks of Rome and 
the columns of Venice and northern Germany.” Pre- 
Revolutionary France, however, preferred the enclosed 
place to the long vista and rarely commemorated publicly 
other men than the king. The column and obelisk, as a 
result, were limited chiefly to temporary decorations for 
festive and ceremonial occasions. The second source was 
the rich sepulchral imagery, both inside and outside of 
France. The obelisk particularly, as a symbol of immortal- 
ity, appeared increasingly in tombs and catafalques of 
the eighteenth century. A thorough knowledge of these 
two sources was held by the man who initiated the new 
commemorative tradition. Although the development is 
considered here in four phases, this is only a device for 
convenience and clarity, and there is no insistence on 
clear-cut separations.* 

The Abbé de Lubersac introduced the first phase in 1775 
with his great study, the Discourse on Public Monuments.‘ 
The sole illustrations were of his grandiose obelisk project 
honoring Louis XVI and all the members of the royal 
family (Fig. 3). De Lubersac is significant for trans- 
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Fic. 1. Baltimore. The Battle Monument (1814-25), by M. Godefroy. Fic. 3. De Lubersac’s project for monument Fic. | 
(Lithograph, c. 1846, Phelps Stokes Collection, The New York Public Library) to Louis XVI and the Royal Family (1775). On 
(From de Lubersac, Discours sur les 
monumens publics) 


ferring mortuary imagery to the public commemorative pletely dependent on the earlier project. Other obelisks obel 
and combining it with the Italian obelisk tradition. At Port- and great columns appeared during the reign of Louis XVI and 
Vendres in 1780 the architect Charles de Wailly erected as accepted ornaments for fountains and public squares. nast 
an obelisk dedicated to the glory of “Louis XVI, Liberator The de Lubersac and de Wailly monuments, however, il- | duri 
of the United States of America,” a monument almost com- lustrate the first generalizing of form by substituting the T 
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Fic. 2. Paris. Place Louis XV (de la Concorde), showing Bouchardon’s equestrian portrait of an 
Louis XV. (From P. Patte, Monumens érigés en France a la gloire de Louis XV (Paris, 1765], p. 119) 
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Fic. 4. Moreau’s project for National Column ga 
(1800). (From Annales du musée, I, Pl. 18) 


Fic. 6. Paris. Chatelet fountain (1806- 


Normand Seale? 
08), by Bralle. (From L. Hautecoeur, 


Fic. 5. Sobre’s project for monument in the Place Architecture classique, V, Fig. 133) 
des Victoires (1795). (From Annales du musée, V, 


Pl. 52) 


obelisk for the figure, although the king is still portrayed, 
and the first broadening of meaning from the purely dy- 
nastic consecration to the commemoration of French aid 
during the American Revolution. 

The second phase coincided with the opening events of 
the French Revolution and is illustrated by projects leading 
to the Bastille Column. The Place de la Bastille was planned 
by the Assemblée Nationale in the spring of 1789. In the 
middle of the place after the razing of the Bastille there 
was to be a noble, simple column with the inscription “To 
Louis XVI, Restorer of the Public Liberty,” a further 
generalization of both form and meaning. The first part 
of this program was carried out on the memorable 14th 
of July. Early in 1790 the Assemblée and the mayor of 
Paris reconsidered and decided on a monumental column 
carrying a figure of Liberty or some other symbol char- 
acteristic of the Revolution. This project broke one of 
the minor taboos of the Ancien Régime. Scarcely a gen- 
eration earlier J. F. Blondel wrote that it was all right 
to vary the kinds of statues, but under no conditions should 
a female figure, an allegory, be used where the statue of 
a hero should stand.®> We may observe, however, that in 
a society which has just freed itself from what it considered 
an oppressive rule, there is no desire for a hero cult. For 


the sake of economy the columnar project was changed to 
an obelisk to be built of the stones of the Bastille. In 1792 
the idea of a column was revived, this time crushing a 
figure representing the old prison-fortress. In 1793 a large, 
rather Egyptian figure was set up, symbolizing the re- 
generative powers of Nature. This was replaced in 1810 
by a bronze elephant twenty-four meters high, truly Napo- 
leonic dimensions. Finally, in 1830—40, the Bastille Column 
was built, commemorating both the 1789 and the 1830 
Revolutions. 

In the second phase, which lasted through the 1790's, nu- 
merous projects were made, many competitions were held, 
and several columns and obelisks were actually set up. In 
addition to permanent monuments, the tradition of elab- 
orate ceremonial settings required a variety of temporary 
structures. The Revolutionary spirit dominates as symbols 
of monarchic privilege give way to images of Liberty and 
the Republic. The dynastic dedication is replaced by 
commemorations of the new political status and of the 
victorious armies and those who fell in battle. The form 
of the monument has been generalized in two ways: The 
portrait is supplanted by the allegorical figure and by the 
column and obelisk. 

The third phase was brief, covering at most four years, 
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the time of the Consulate, about 1800 to 1804. It was a 
period of lessened activity, a time of consolidation, a tran- 
sitional and reactionary moment when the perversion of 
the Revolutionary ideals appeared clearly in the acts of 
Napoleon. The limited but feverish activity of this stage 
was concentrated on the early projects for the Vendéme 
Column and the competition for a national column to be 
erected in the Concorde. 

Since 1792 a large plaster statue of Liberty or the Re- 
public, as conceived by the painter David, had stood in 
each of these squares. Early in 1800 the Consulate opened 
a competition for the Concorde monument. From the 400 
entries the jury selected enough designs to provide a mon- 
ument for every department. Charles Moreau’s design 
(Fig. 4) was accepted for the National Column which was 
to commemorate the glory and triumph of the French 
army and the heroes who sacrificed their lives. The monu- 
ment, however, was never constructed and the memorial 
to the army was absorbed by the Vendéme column in 1806. 
Not until 1836 was the Egyptian obelisk set up in Con- 
corde. 

In 1799 the prefect of the Seine commissioned the archi- 
tect Jacques Molinos to design a column for the Vendéme 
in memory of the departmental soldiers who died for 
country and Liberty. A year later, shortly after the Con- 
corde competition opened, Molinos reported with a great 
column supporting a figure of Minerva on a Corinthian 
capital whose volutes were converted into figures of Fame. 
On the base, among other things, were inscribed the names 
of outstanding officers and brave soldiers. This singling 
out of individuals and special groups is a significant aspect 
of the third phase. 

The Molinos project was severely criticized and Napo- 
leon himself did not care for allegories such as the Minerva 
figure. In 1803 it was decided to use a statue of Charle- 
magne which the army had brought from Aix-la-Chapelle. 
A new columnar support was designed with a spiral relief 
of 108 figures, three for each department, offering crowns 
to the Emperor Charlemagne. This relief may symbolize 
Napoleon’s desire to legitimize the passage of imperial 
power to his hands. At any rate, the Beaux-Arts section of 
the Institut met and condemned the latest project for two 
reasons: There was grave doubt over the stability of the 
proposed system of construction; more significant, there 
was strong criticism of the vague symbolism and a demand 
for a clearer demonstration of the sentiments of the French 
people.® The third phase ended at this point, with an ex- 
pressed readiness for a return to a hero worship. 

The hero was supplied by the historic coronation of 
Napoleon on May 18, 1804. A few days later the Beaux- 
Arts reconvened and signaled the fourth phase of this 
evoluticn by proposing that a statue of Napoleon rather 
than Charlemagne be placed on the Venddme column. 
Two reasons were given: It was more historic and inter- 





preted more clearly the sentiments of the French people; 
secondly, the existing square required a column far larger 
than the rules of proportion would allow for the old, small- 
ish statue.’ The artists were already affected by the mega- 
lomania typical of dictatorships. After Austerlitz the Senate 
awarded the now gigantic column to Napoleon so that his 
statue was officially in order. By the spring of 1806 a final 
change was made by suppressing the allegorical figures in 
favor of military scenes to make the spiral relief a com- 
memoration of the Grand Army. The column, as is well- 
known, was pulled down in 1870, only to be restored im- 
mediately. The statue also has had its ups and downs; 
during the nineteenth century it was changed with every 
change in the form of government. 

The last phase, then, was characterized by the return 
to the glorification of an individual, but with a significant 
difference. As Alfred Neumeyer has shown, “The generali- 
zation of function demanded a generalization of form.” 
The column and obelisk and other monuments virtually 
supplanted the portrait. The new kind of monument com- 
memorated the achievement of a single man to “remind 
and invite posterity to worship in him the universal powers 
of nature.” The concept of hero experienced a parallel 
change. For de Lubersac in 1775 the reigning Prince was 


by definition a hero. A writer of 1801, summing up the © 


attitude of the ’nineties, heroized every dead soldier, say- 
ing, “. . . it is almost always in sacrificing their lives for 
the country that heroes gain immortality. .. .” ® By 1804 
the living individual had staged a comeback. 

The development does not stop with the Napoleonic 
column, but the architectural aspects soon become dimin- 
ished. Neumeyer points out, “Symbolic architecture is re- 
placed by the historical portrait figure” as the major type 
of 19th-century monument. Robert Mills, so well-known 
for his column and obelisk, provides a good example: In 
Richmond in 1825 he set up an equestrian portrait as a 
monument to General Washington.® 

Many factors played their parts in the sudden popularity 
of the obelisk and column, among them revivalism, exoti- 
cism, the Academy and Romantic Classicism. The literary 
and allegorical temper of the Revolutionary era favored 
the new forms and their associations over the former use 
of portrait statues. In the Ancien Régime the place had 
been created as a setting for the statue and was an integral 
part of the dedication to the king. For the later age, the 
places were already in existence and there was a desire for 


“ee 


commemoratives of such size and significance as would © 


suppress any lingering monarchic connotations. 
The most curious aspect of the new tradition in com- 


memoratives is the fusion of the symbolism of the two | 


architectural forms. For the eighteenth century the obelisk 
was far more symbolic than the column. Blondel, for ex- | 
ample, knew of its varied uses outside of France but for © 


him the obelisk had a rich symbolism that was appropriate 
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only for sacred functions. He disapproved of its employ- 
ment for profane purposes, for which he considered the 
column more suitable.'° This attitude indicates the sig- 
nificance of de Lubersac’s project in broadening the se- 
pulchral symbol of immortality. 

The shapes of the two forms were never confused. Since 
Alberti a distinctive relation had been established between 
the physical functions and the formal qualities of the two."! 
The column was specifically a base to support a statue 
while the obelisk possessed fine surfaces for the lengthy 
inscriptions which made it a veritable book of history. 
The physical distinctions and functions were maintained 
by later writers but by the time of Robert Mills, it is clear, 
differences in meaning were lost. Submitting alternative 
projects for the Bunker Hill Monument in 1825, Mills rec- 
ommended the obelisk over the column, primarily because 
he had one of the latter type rising in Baltimore. The 
obelisk, moreover, was appropriate as a commemorative 
because of “‘its lofty character, great strength, and furnish- 
ing a fine surface for inscriptions,” and because it com- 
bined “simplicity and economy with grandeur.” He did 
not describe it as a symbol of immortality.'* 

Evidence of this simultaneous fusion and devaluation of 
symbolism appeared from the beginning of the Revolution. 
Early projects were alternately column and obelisk. The 
Directoire agreed to substitute an obelisk for the Column 
of Trajan in a projected memorial for the Parvis de Notre- 
Dame. In the National Column competition numerous 
obelisk projects were submitted and many selected for 
construction. More than once a wood and canvas obelisk 
represented the projected column at foundation cere- 
monies. 

Although there was no confusion of the actual shapes, 
there was a transfer of supplementary materials, the 
decorative details, which serves as further evidence of the 
fusion of meaning. Jean Nicolas Sobre, in 1795, projected 
for the Place des Victoires an obelisk (Fig. 5) which sum- 
marized the history of the form. Four elephants, reminis- 
cent of Bernini, carried a huge Roman sarcophagus from 
which rose a great obelisk richly garnished with Roman 
motives imitating hieroglyphs but disposed in a classical 
symmetry. If the obelisk was classicized, the column could 
as well be Egyptianized, e.g., Frangois-Jean Bralle’s foun- 
tain (Fig. 6), built 1806-08 in the Place du Chatelet. The 
monument is a palm-tree column with otherwise classical 
symbols. There may be some excuse for the Egyptian col- 
umn in that one of the Napoleonic campaigns here com- 
memorated is the one at Pyramides. The commingling of 
Egyptian and Roman motives seems to be a tendency of 
pre-Imperial times. It survived in an occasional monument 
such as Bralle’s Chatelet Column but primarily as an 
exoticism for interior decoration.’* 

By the beginning of the Empire, then, an extensive ac- 
tivity in this area of design had created a reservoir of 





decorative motives. In general these elements were drawn 
from antiquity and in their modern uses symbolized 
liberty, union, and heroism along with mourning and eter- 
nal glory. Prominent in the repertoire were the Phrygian 
bonnet, figures of Victory and Fame, torches, the fasces, 
wreaths, the eagle, griffon and sphinx.’ With the estab- 




















Fic. 7. Apollinopolis Parva. Pylon of Ptolemy XI 
(1st century B.c.). (From Denon, Voyage, Pl. 80) 


lishment of the column and obelisk as types and with the 
predominantly literary attitude of the designers, greater 
freedom appeared not only in the handling of the decora- 
tive accessories but in the main architectural elements of 
the monuments. Godefroy’s treatment of the column was 
to be an extreme case made possible perhaps because he 
worked in near isolation, removed from the time and place 
of the formative activity. 

Against this background Godefroy’s Battle Monument 
becomes a part of the pre-Empire tradition.!° The figure, 
wearing a mural crown, is Baltimore, holding in one hand 
the iaurel wreath of glory and in the other the ancient 
rudder symbolizing navigation. The eagle is presumably 
American rather than Roman. For the column is sub- 
stituted the bundle of staves, the fasces, signifying re- 
publican unity. The four griffons may still retain their 
solar symbolism as they guard the memory of the deceased, 
but the eagle heads characterize them as American em- 
blems. Certainly the winged solar disks are a sign of im- 
mortality and the passage of time; and these four disks 
on their cavetto cornices are the major Egyptian elements 
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on an essentially classical monument. The battered podium, 
with its emphatically regular ashlar construction, derives 
(with the sun disks) from a publication by Vivant Denon 
(Fig. 7), and conforms with the prescription of J. N. L. 
Durand, the codifier of the Rationalist dream.'* The doors, 
always exaggerated in prints and drawings, have little 
more cant than the north door of the Erechtheum. The 
usual complement of reliefs and inscriptions, including 
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the names of all the dead soldiers, accords with practices 
in vogue before Godefroy left France in 1805. The freedom 
evident in this particular composition may indicate how 
well he understood the new tradition. Making a handsome 
contrast with the Napoleonic magnitude of Mill’s Washing- 
ton Column, by its elegance and content the Battle Monu- 
ment is a final expression of Revolutionary grandeur. 
UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 
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duty to this commemoration of their fallen brothers-in-arms. Some, 
at least, of the survivors made contributions, as did the public at 
large. 

16. Vivant Denon, Voyage dans la basse et la haute Egypte (Paris, 
1802), Pl. 80. I am indebted for this reference and other information 
to Mr. Wilbur H. Hunter, Jr., Director, The Peale Museum. This 
plate is unique in a collection of picturesque views and maps. As 
the lower part of this pylon at Apollinopolis Parva was still covered, 
Denon could reach the parts shown to make a measured drawing. 
Even though the ancient work is Ptolemaic and highly classicized, 
its use by Godefroy makes the Battle Monument a limited instance 
of Egyptian revivalism. The obviously borrowed elements have been 
subjected to modern concepts; see J. N. L. Durand, Précis des 
lecons d’architecture (Paris, 1802-1819), I, 93 and Pl. V. 

Denon’s Voyage went through many printings (and translations) 
and was only one of several works illustrating Egyptian architecture 
which preceded the great Napoleonic publication Description de 
l’Egypte of 1809-1829. The motive of Denon’s Pl. 80 became one of 
the most characteristic elements of the Egyptian revival, e.g., the 
works illustrated by Roos (note 1). It is impossible to know whether 
Godefroy became acquainted with the publication before leaving 
Paris in 1804, but he certainly had it on hand in 1814-15 while de- 
signing the Monument. Three English editions were reviewed in 
the Baltimore Observer (Oct. 10, 1807, p. 227) where the book was 
pronounced the most important work issuing from the Egyptian ex- 
pedition. This unsigned article was certainly written by the editor 
Eliza Anderson, the future Mrs. Godefroy, who had several months 
earlier published comments on Godefroy’s work as well as her own 
translation of some of his writings. Her review probably reflected 
his opinion. 
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THE BAKER MANSION, 
ALTOONA, PENNSYLVANIA 


HAROLD E. DICKSON 


Tue Evias BAKER Mansion at Altoona (Figs. 1 and 2), 
now the property of the Blair County Historical Society, 
is the most impressive remaining Greek Revival building 
in central Pennsylvania. While the house has been known 
to students of American architecture at least since the 
publication in 1936 of Charles Stotz’s Early Architecture 
of Western Pennsylvania (reissued in 1950 by University 
of Pittsburgh Press), few are aware that it was designed 
by the Baltimore architect Robert Cary Long, Jr. (1810- 
1849). Not only are Long’s signed plans kept at the Man- 
sion but day books and letters of Elias Baker, also housed 
there, help to round out an interesting record of building 
transactions. 

Additional significance attaches to the Mansion when 
it is seen as a kind of by-product of the state’s growing iron 
industry and transportation systems. For this ironmaster’s 
domicile lay close to the Main Line of the Pennsylvania 
Canal at the eastern terminus of the Portage Railway, 
opened in 1834, the ten inclined planes of which spanned 
the Alleghenies to connect with the western canals and 
Pittsburgh. To the east the Pennsylvania section of the 
Susquehanna-Tidewater Canal, authorized by the legisla- 
ture in 1835, opened a waterway to the sea through Chesa- 
peake Bay. Hence from Alleghany ' Furnace six miles out 
of Hollidaysburg, purchased by Baker in 1836, iron was 
floated via Havre de Grace to customers in Boston, while 
cement for plastering the interiors of the Mansion came 
from Johnstown on the westward side of the mountains. 

In 1844 Elias Baker bought out his partner’s share of 
one quarter of the Alleghany Furnace property for 
$20,373,? and then, as though to signalize his new overlord- 
ship, he embarked on the building of the Mansion. That 
summer or fall on one of his frequent business trips to 
Baltimore he ordered plans for the house from Robert 
Cary Long, Jr., and was assured, Baker was to say in a 
letter, that they would be ready in three or four weeks. He 
would have found Long then at the crest of his career, the 
most respected man of his profession in Baltimore, gra- 
cious, witty, well educated, and a competent designer in 
Harotp E. Dickson, of the art history staff of The Pennsylvania 


State University, is the author of A Hundred Pennsylvania Build- 
ings and other works in the field of American art. 


any of the current idioms.* For Mr. Baker’s residence the 
classic temple form was decided upon, and unlike the 
countless versions of it in wood, brick, stucco, or rough 
masonry which by that time abounded throughout the 
country, this one would be constructed of smoothly dressed 
stone. 

In November Baker complained of delay in receiving 
the plans, but it is certain that they were ready well before 
the end of the year. These plans now consist of three 
elevations and four floor plans (Figs. 3-7; attic plan and 
west elevation are not illustrated) in a scale of 14 inch to 
the foot and rendered in colors on heavy papers measuring 
27 by 22 inches. Each of them is inscribed “Robt Cary 
Long, Archt., Baltimore, 1844.” There are also a few 
smaller sheets of working details. 

Long’s scheme, to be carried out in all its essentials, 
calls for an orthodox temple form house, 50 feet 10 inches 
by 75 feet 6 inches on the foundation, with six 24-foot 
Ionic columns across the front and on the rear six anta- 
type piers, with here also a “second story piazza” (Fig. 
2). The dressed masonry walls, their 18-inch thickness 
tinted grey on the drawings, on the side elevations are 
measured out in 12-, 14-, 16-, and 18-inch courses (Fig. 
4). Some blue tinting indicates iron for the columns and 
piers, and in the entablatures for cornices and tenea. [ron 
frames and grills for the various windows are not shown 
in the drawings. 

Inner dividing walls of brick, of 9- and 6-inch thickness, 
are rendered in red on the floor plans, which represent a 
standard arrangement of rooms flanking longitudinal hall- 
ways. On the main floor (Fig. 6) a “Suite of Parlors” (a 
long room with a sliding door divider) and a library are 
on one side; on the other, a dining room and kitchen, with 
stairs and side entrance between them. This disposition 
was to be changed somewhat as the building progressed. 

Particular mention should be made of the capacious 
basement (Fig. 5) which today attracts visitors because of 
its kitchen facilities and deep sub-basement dairy chamber 
and “Ice House.” A hot air furnace and disposal of the 
heating ducts are indicated on the plan. 

Seven chambers of varying importance and a bath com- 
prise the second floor accommodations (Fig. 7), while on 
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Fic. 1. Altoona, Pa. The Elias Baker Mansion (1844-48). View from the south. (Robert S. Beese) 


the third floor plan (not shown) there are four large rooms 
lighted and ventilated only by the small apertures in the 
frieze that would be screened by heavy fret grills. 

From the start trouble and delay hampered Mr. Baker 
and his builders. In January, 1845, the ironmaster wrote 
his architect: “You omitted giving me a drawing of the 
rear front or elevation . . . which I presume it will be as 
important for me to have for the guide of the workmen as 
either of the others.” It is significant that the drawings now 
do not include one of this elevation (Fig. 2). There was 
then immediate need, moreover, for “a bill of timber and 
specifications of Carpenter work” because, said the now 
impatient client, “this is the season when we cut and haul 
our timber for sawing and building.” And since so much 
cast iron was to be used on and about this masonry struc- 
ture it is of interest to read, “We will need a specification 
or drawing of a pattern to cast the windows and door sills 
which I expect to make of iron.” * This and other refer- 
ences to follow indicate that much if not all of the iron trim 
of the Baker Mansion, like its timber and limestone, came 
from the good earth around it and was processed and 
molded at Alleghany Furnace. The “pattern” mentioned is 
of course the wooden form from which a sand casting 
mold is made, and the word hereinafter will be used in 
this sense. 

Long’s dilatory procedures eventually brought about a 
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Baker’s patience came to an end in characteristically de- 
cisive action. Long was dismissed. Writing on April 2 
to his Baltimore agents, Smith and Reynolds, Baker ex- 
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Fic. 2. Altoona, Pa. The Elias Baker Mansion. View from the north. 
(Robert S. Beese) 








plained the situation and concluded: “You will therefore 
have the goodness to inform Mr. Long that in as much as 
he has failed in complying with his promises and agree- 
ments I no longer consider myself bound to depend upon 


ome es 


aN 


them and will hereafter not require his services as archi- 


ae 


tect. I am sorry to be compelled to accept this course as 
I found to my no little inconvenience that my building 
would be likely to remain in progress a long while were I 
to depend upon him.” 

His successor already had been found, for Baker in the 
dismissal letter also stated that he had “contracted with 
a gentleman a day or two since” to assume charge of the 
work on his house. From Bellefonte in Center County, 
some fifty miles to the northeast, he was bringing Charles 
B. Callahan, a local builder whose work had included the 
Reynolds arcade and sundry houses in his home town. 
Little else is known of Callahan other than that he was 
born in 1810, and thus was of the samme age as Long, that 
he was a tailor as well as a builcer, that he acquired prop- 
erty in Bellefonte in 1838, and that he died in a mine 
cave-in in 1864.® 

Trouble lay ahead, too, with this arrangement for a few 
months later, in the winter of 1846, Baker was charging 
Callahan with having “obtained under false pretenses” his 
employer’s note for $3500.‘ “The Callahan affair,” as 
Baker termed it, was arbitrated in favor of the builder, who 
in spite of this evidently continued to supervise the build- 
- ing of the Mansion until its completion. 
of | Ina contract of June 1, 1845, the original of which 
en is unlocated, Callahan undertook for $5000 to provide Mr. 
ed, Baker with a residence “second to none in the state and 
de- | twice as good as any for that price.” * This seems not im- 

2 modest in comparison with a final estimated total cost of 
2x- | $75,000,° a figure which may have applied to the entire 
_ establishment with grounds, possibly furnishings. In any 





ss 


case, at this point some years of constant expenditure still 
lay ahead for Mr. Baker. 

Through season after season the work proceeded with 
unanticipated slowness, held up in one way or another. 
Letters show that for a while Baker was having trouble 
in meeting his financial obligations and was asking for ex- 
_ tensions of loans. In the summer of 1847 the furnace stack 
had to be rebuilt at a time when it ought to have been in 
full operation, delaying work on the Mansion.!° 

Meanwhile orders were going out for roofing slate from 
Peach Bottom in York County, for copper (“for the valleys 
of my new house”) from Baltimore, for plastering cement 


> from Johnstown." Of particular interest is Baker’s inquiry 





under date of August 27, 1845, to Tatham Brothers of 
Philadelphia concerning the cost of sheet lead: “We want 

| to purchase about 1500 lbs. of sheet lead one sixteenth of 

» an inch in thickness and not of any particular length or 

th, |) breadth so that it will be capable of being cut or used in 
~ strips of half inch wide to from one to ten feet long.” These 
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Fic. 3. Same. Front elevation. Robert Cary Long, Jr., del. (Robert S. 
Beese) 
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Fic. 4. Same. Side elevation (east). 
(Robert S. Beese) 
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Fic. 5. Same. Basement plan. Robert Cary Long, Jr., del. (Robert S. 
Beese) 
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were the lead strips, measuring as specified, which were 
to be used to seal the joints in the exterior masonry and 
which now may be seen between the stones. Though but 
half an inch wide they have sometimes been described er- 
roneously as “sheets” 
been set in lead. 
Through the summer of 1846 five to seven stonecutters 
were being employed at $1.50 per day.’? But it was not 


of lead and the masonry as having 


until the summer of 1848, nearly four years after Long had 
drawn the plans, that the house at last was ready for oc- 
cupancy, standing then in isolated grandeur above a village 
of fifty-dollar log and frame workers’ cottages and against 
a backdrop of the forested mountains. For as yet there was 
no town of Altoona, and in nearby Hollidaysburg nothing 
approached the Mansion in architectural pretention or 
in costliness of construction. It must have seemed indeed a 
temple in the wilderness. 

There remains the question as to whether and in what 
ways Builder Callahan departed from the plans of Archi- 
tect Long. For there are changes in the erected edifice, and 
Callahan’s original contract is said to have permitted “im- 
provements” to be made at his discretion.’ 

On the exterior, for example, the spacing of windows 
along the flanks of the structure has been changed (Figs. 
1, 2, 4); and whereas Long had shown two false windows 
(also some false apertures in the frieze) there are now on 
the two main floors no less than six of these deceptive 
“windows” with permanently closed shutters. 

But the most radical tampering with Long’s design oc- 
curs in the Ionic order of the columned portico. Compari- 
son of the front elevation drawing with photographs of 
that elevation (Figs. 3, 1) reveals in the latter an enlarg- 
ing and coarsening of parts, in particular of cornices 
and capitals. Now it is evident from Baker’s last (April 18, 
1845) letter to Long that the architect had just sent him 
some long sought drawings or patterns for the columns— 
very likely patterns, and likely, too, that their shipment 
had been held up awaiting the spring thawing of the canals. 
Baker returned these to Long, saying, “am pleased to un- 
derstand you can apply them to a useful purpose which 
you are at perfect liberty to do.” For Callahan—“the per- 
son whom I have contracted for the completion of my 
building” —had advised that “to preserve the proper Order 
this should be something larger than you plan these [col- 
umns and capitals] and should his plan be adopted will 
not need those you have made.” Callahan himself wished 
to make the patterns and supposedly did so, making them 
“something larger.” 

Moreover, there was a question of materials, of stucco 
vs. iron for the columns. Blue tinting on Long’s drawings 
indicates that iron was intended. In January, 1845, Baker 
had been concerned about “the construction of the columns 
whether to be in segments or round blocks of Cast Iron.” 
Said he, “It will be necessary to have the plan soon de- 








Fic. 6. Same. Main floor plan. Robert Cary Long, Jr., del. (Robert S. 
Beese) 





SECOND FLOOR PLAN 


Fic. 7. Same. Second-floor plan. Robert Cary Long, Jr., del. (Robert © 


S. Beese) 





Fic. 8. Altoona, Pa. The Elias Baker Mansion. The music room. 
(Robert S. Beese) 
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cided upon in order to have the patterns made by the 
first opening of Navigation in order that we have ample 
time to make the casting as it is likely to be a difficult 
and nice job and would therefore require all the time pos- 
sible to complete it.” '* Time, it turned out, was not at 
a premium. As late as June, 1846, a workman named Zim- 
merman, newly arrived at Alleghany Furnace, was being 
put to work “at altering the column patterns or assisting 
to do so.” ° But then again, it seems that Long in his last 
communications had talked of stucco for the columns, 
and Callahan had not approved of this. In the end, how- 
ever, the capitals, bases, and lower sections of the shafts 
on both front and rear porticoes were made of cast iron, 
while the upper two-thirds of each shaft was constructed 
of brick with the fluting molded over it in stucco. 

The Ionic front portico of the Baker Mansion thus may 
be said to represent Robert Cary Long’s design as greatly 
modified in details by Charles B. Callahan of Bellefonte. 

The only departures of any consequence from Long’s 
interior layout occur on the first floor of the Mansion. 
Vestibules not shown on the plans were introduced at both 
ends of the long hallway. What was designated as a first 
floor kitchen became the dining room with lift serv- 
ice from the large kitchen in the basement, and the in- 
dicated “Dining Room” at the front of the house thus 
was freed to become a parlor. 

While in general there is nothing distinctive about the 
interiors of the Baker Mansion, unless it be the generous 
use of native black walnut for wood trim, the house con- 
tains one show room in what Long had labelled a “Suite 
of Parlors” but which afterward became known as the 
Music Room (Fig. 8). Here Long’s sliding door divider 
was replaced by the popular motive of a pair of columns 
in antis, lending dignity and a suggestion of increased 
depth. In this room the embellishment is fairly opulent. 
The Corinthian columns simulate a warm toned variegated 


For special assistance in preparing this paper the author wishes 
to thank Richard Borneman, B. Landis Graybill, Winston Weisman, 
the Directors of the Blair County Historical Society, and especially 
Mr. J. J. Hauser, the devoted custodian of the Baker Mansion. 

1. The spelling used by Elias Baker and in documents of his 
time. 

2. I. e., one-fourth of the total in the deed of May 3, 1836. 

3. On Long, see Richard H. Howland, and Eleanor P. Spencer, 
The Architecture of Baltimore (Baltimore, 1953), esp. pp. 91 ff. 

4. Baker letters of Nov. 26 and Dec. 10, 1844. (Letter books, 
Baker Mansion.) 

5. Baker to Long, Jan. 20, 1845. 

6. On Callahan, see John Blair Linn, History of Centre and 
Clinton Counties (Philadelphia, 1882), pp. 71, 73, 76, 80, 82, 86, 
185, 235, 239, 240, 242, 458. 

7. Baker to Callahan, Dec. 31, 1845, and subsequent corre- 
spondence. 


marble, and the molded plaster of the capitals and orna- 
mental accents is of good quality. These ornamental fea- 
tures of course might have been purchased ready made. 
The two ceiling centerpieces from which lighting fixtures 
are suspended follow the design of a “Centre Flower” in 
Minard Lafever’s The Beauties of Modern Architecture 
(Plate 21), a volume issued in numerous editions between 
1835 and 1855. Since these are recommended as “appro- 
priate to parlours of the first class” it may be said that 
in this instance the selection was a happy one. 

With this room as a setting Elias Baker imported from 
Belgium a most remarkable set of furniture, nearly as 
much of it as the room would hold, ornately carved in 
natural oak with a profusion of Renaissance motives— 
foliage, flowers, fruit, putti.'* Mirrors and pier glasses 
were made to fit particular spaces, and the complete set, 
now reassembled in its intended location, may be regarded 
as an integral part of the room, which thus becomes in 
its entirety an authentic reflection of taste at mid-century 
and of its owners. An inscription cut on one of the mirrors 
can be read: “MALFAIT. BRUXELLES. 1854.” The set 
of 33 pieces—amirrors, cabinets, tables, chairs, footstools, 
fire screens, etc.—is said to have cost $45,000.17 

One year after the completion of the Baker Mansion, 
in the same year that Robert Cary Long, Jr., died, the 
town of Altoona was laid out, soon to become the busy 
site of the Pennsylvania Railroad shops. Today the Baker 
Mansion is the city’s most prized and revered “antique,” 
a curiosity to grown-ups and to parties of school children, 
its register bearing the names of visitors from distant 
places. To one who knows its background it lends a cer- 
tain credence to Long’s own “cheerful faith . . . that ar- 
chitecture is too intimately connected with man to perish 
while there is a man upon the earth.” '* 
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8. Benjamin Landis Graybill, History of Alleghany Furnace, 
thesis, The Pennsylvania State University, 1930 (Pattee Library, 
University Park, Pa.), p. 15; two later contracts also are men- 
tioned. 

9. Africa J. Simpson, History of Huntington and Blair Counties 
(Philadelphia, 1883), p. 133. 

10. Baker to David B. Morris of Pittsburgh, Aug. 12, 1847. 

11. Baker letters of May 16, 1846; Aug. 3, 1847; Mar. 10, 1848. 

12. Graybill, op. cit., 16. 

13. Ibid. 

14. Baker to Long, Jan. 20, 1845. 

15. Baker to Callahan, June 10, 1846. 

16. Graybill, Joc. cit. 

17. Altoona Mirror, Aug. 1, 1941. 

18. Robert Cary Long, Jr., “On the Alleged Degeneracy of Mod- 
ern Architecture,” Journal of the Franklin Institute (3rd ser., II), 
XXXII (Oct., 1841), 249. 
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AMERICAN NOTES 


CHARLES E. PETERSON, Editor 
120 South Third Street, Philadelphia 6 


HABS NEWS 


In this department for October, 1957, we published the 
initial prospectus for the Historic American Buildings 
Survey which, as of 1956, had collected data relating to 
8292 structures in 44 states. 

At a series of meetings on January 28-29 (just before 
the SAH annual conference) the new HABS Advisory 
Board was welcomed to Washington by Lawrence Quincy 
Mumford, Library of Congress; Conrad L. Wirth, Director 
of the National Park Service; President Leon Chatelain, 
Jr., of the American Institute of Architects and President 
Richard H. Howland of the National Trust. It was the first 
meeting in many years. The new Board chairman is James 
G. Van Derpool of New York and Paul Thiry, F.A.1.A., of 
Seattle is Vice-Chairman. The other members are: Carl 
Bridenbaugh, Berkeley, Calif.; Harold D. Eberlein, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; Richard Koch, F.A.I.A., New Orleans, La.; 
Samuel Lapham, F.A.I.A., Charleston, S. C.; Bertram K. 
Little, Boston, Mass.; John G. Meem, F.A.I.A., Sante Fe, 
N. M.; Lawrence Quincy Mumford, Washington, D. C.; 
Earl H. Reed, F.A.I.A., Chicago, IIl. 

The Park Service staff discussed the past in contrast 
with the opportunities and limitations of the Survey as 
now being conducted through “Mission 66” funds under 
the personnel and fiscal regulations of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. The Survey, conceived to build up an open-end 
archive, got its original impetus in 1933 with funds for 
the relief of unemployed architectural draftsmen. A sta- 
tistical analysis of the collection at that time shows that 
the buildings worked on were nearly all located in or close 
to the cities where the architects lived in order to save 
travel expense. Consequently many rural areas were left 
untouched. In Pennsylvania, for instance—a state with 
HABS records for over three hundred buildings—nearly 
half of the 67 counties were left completely untouched. 
While the city of Philadelphia came in for a fair num- 
ber of records, the old and rich counties nearby, like 
Chester, Bucks and Berks, were never reached. The cur- 
rent program is being laid out with a view to correct some 
of these conditions. Two of the first projects recently un- 
dertaken are in completely new areas: Greene County, 
Tennessee, and St. Croix Island in the former Danish West 
Indies. 

While some of the photographs of the 1930’s represent 
excellent work by professionals, many of them were only 
architects’ snapshots. A quality of negative suitable for 
exhibition prints and publication is being solicited at this 





time. We are happy to report that Fritz Henle, well-known 4 
New York photographer, will make the records for St. 
Croix in consultation with William G. Thayer, Jr., A.I.A., 7 


and NPS Resident Architect Fred Gjessing. 

To supplement architectural drawings, which are hard 
to get during the present shortage of draftsmen, it is in- 
tended to provide technical descriptions of the buildings 
to be included in the “photo-data books.” 


SUMMER PROGRAM FOR ARCHITECTURAL 
STUDENTS, 1958 

As we go to press, Ernest Allen Connally of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois has accepted the position of Supervisor 
to the student team which will work on National Park © 
Service and other buildings at Salem, Massachusetts. A | 
repeat program at Harpers Ferry, West Virginia, under © 


the direction of A. W. Franzen, and a new one at Balti- © 


more for either Hampton Mansion or Fort McHenry will 
work on government-owned structures. A new type of | 
operation, one to make a roving survey of structures in 5 
southern Vermont, is also projected. From the standpoint | 
of the HABS collection, Vermont is the most neglected of 
all our eastern states. 


FRANCIS COSTIGAN, ARCHITECT, 1810-1865 © 

At Indianapolis in January Edward D. James, A.I.A., 
gave us a typescript of an essay on architect Costigan 
which adds to the rather meager literature for the early 
days of architecture in that state. It was prepared a couple 
of years ago by Mr. Anton Scherrer, a retired practitioner 
of Indianapolis and former president of the Indiana His- 
torical Society, and is presented here in a somewhat | 
abridged form, along with a previously unpublished wash | 
drawing by Costigan. We hope later to publish some notes | 
on the Institute for the Blind which seems to have been | 
his masterpiece. 

The late Lee Burns in his “Early Architects and —— i 
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of Indiana,” Indiana Historical Society Publications, Vol. © 


XI, No. 3, pp. 197-8, offers some notes on Costigan. J. D. 


Forbes, Victorian Architect, The Life and Work of William | 
Tinsley (Bloomington, 1953), does not mention him. Irish- ‘ 
born and trained, Tinsley (1804-1885), opened an office | 


in Cincinnati in 1851 and likely was a competitor for cer- 
tain work in the state of Indiana. 


NOTES ON COSTIGAN 
By ANTON SCHERRER 

Francis Costigan was born in Washington, D. C., 
March 4, 1810. He died in Indianapolis April 18, 1865, 4 
four days after the assassination of Lincoln.* ‘. 

In all probability, Costigan spent his formative years 
in Baltimore—certainly his apprentice days as a carpenter. | 
In 1835 when he was 25 years old, the Baltimore directory 
lists him as a “carpenter and builder.” Strangely enough, 
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his name does not appear in an Indianapolis directory 
until 1858-59 when he is listed: 
Costigan, Francis, proprietor Oriental House, 
South Illinois between Maryland and Georgia 
this notwithstanding the fact that some of his most note- 
worthy architectural work in Indianapolis was done prior 
to that date. 

In Baltimore when he was still a young man, Costigan 
was seized with an urge to come West, probably because 
of a financial depression which had the entire East in its 
grip. Coming West, he settled in Madison, a cultured, rich 
and prosperous Indiana town at that time. Established 
there, he designed and built, among others, the Lanier 
and Shrewsbury houses, two outstanding examples of the 
distinct American architectural trend we know as the 
Greek Revival. There cannot be any doubt whatever but 
that he saw the outstanding examples of the Greek Re- 
vival in his immediate neighborhood (Washington and 
Baltimore). Indeed, he saw them in the course of construc- 
tion. And it is more than probable that he was aware of 
what was going on in Boston, New York City and Phila- 
delphia, either by way of contemporary illustrations or 
travellers’ tales. Much more difficult to explain is Costi- 
gan’s awareness and appreciation of the subtleties inherent 
in ancient Greek architecture which are apparent in the 
better examples of the American adaptation of that style. 
One guess is that Costigan was aware of Stuart and Revett’s 
discoveries. It is not too fantastic to believe that he had 
access to the several editions of their meticulously meas- 
ured engravings of the Greek Style. . . .? 

When in 1851 the trustees of the Institute for the Blind 
in Indianapolis gallantly conceded (by way of the min- 
utes of that Board) that their building was “subsequently 
very much improved in architectural fitness and taste by 
Mr. F. Costigan of Madison in this State,” they were 
probably unaware of the deserved tribute paid an archi- 
tect who had been carried along by the tremendous im- 
pulse of an architectural movement known as the Greek 
Revival and who was responsible for one of its last out- 
standing examples. (The cryptic remark concerning the 
“subsequent improvement” contributed by Costigan may 
be attributed to the historical fact that Costigan super- 
seded John Elder, the architect originally engaged for this 
project.).... 

Besides the Institute for the Education of the Blind (its 
complete official title), Costigan’s work in Indianapolis 
also included: 


1. The Bates House built in 1852-53 by Hervey Bates, 
a member of a prominent and influential Indianapolis 
family. Later it was enlarged to double its original size 
by the son of Mr. Bates who succeeded to the property 
by inheritance and finally sold it to E. F. Claypool. The 
old landmark stood on the northwest corner of Washing- 
ton and Illinois Streets where it served with distinction 


as a hotel until 1901 when it was torn down to make room 
for the Claypool. The Bates House in its original state left 
no doubt that it was designed by the architect of the In- 
stitute for the Blind. It had the same horizontal treatment 
of line and feeling with walls punctured by windows that 
had a pleasing rhythm accented at intervals by balconies. 
From one of these Abraham Lincoln addressed the citi- 
zens of Indianapolis when he was on his way to assume 
and accept the burdens of President of the United States. 
Moreover, the Bates House was provided with a lantern 
not unlike that of the Lysicrates pattern surmounting the 
Institute. Probably because of the depth of the building 
and the fact that the lantern was set too far back to be 
seen, this feature never had the distinction of the Insti- 
tute’s crown. 

2. The Odd Fellows Building, built in 1853, was located 
on the northeast corner of Washington and Pennsylvania 
Streets. Its architecture revealed a radical departure from 
anything Costigan had done up to that time. It was an 
example of the Gothic Revival. Costigan’s treatment in 
this case was a fanciful affair replete with pointed win- 
dows, arches, and pinnacles which apparently pleased 
those who by this time were no longer in sympathy with 
the severity and austerity of the Greek Revival. One of 
two things could have happened to bring this about: either 
Costigan was aware of a new architectural trend in Amer- 
ica and deliberately adopted it to go on record that he 
was “up to date” (architects have been known to do just 
that), or he may have had a conviction that a building 
housing a fraternal order should, in the very nature of 
things, have an ecclesiastical treatment. Whatever the 
reason for Costigan’s choice, the Odd Fellows Building 
made a hit with the man-in-the-street, to such a degree, 
indeed, that it moved Historian Berry Sulgrove (a con- 
temporary of Costigan’s) to pronounce the building one 
of the “prettiest” jobs in town.* 

3. The Oliver Tousey Residence was (and still is) a 
typical example of Costigan’s classical period. At present 
it houses the Gatling Gun Club, 709 North Illinois Street. 








Indianapolis. Lewis W. Hasselman House, c. 1860. Wash drawing by 
Francis Costigan. (Courtesy Smith Library, Indianapolis) 


4. The Louis (Lewis) Hasselman Residence (later 
known as the Fahnley house) was located on the south- 
west corner of Meridian and Vermont Streets, the present 
site of the Athletic Club (see illustration). It was prob- 
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ably the largest residence designed by Costigan, and was 
completely devoid of any influences that might be traced 
to the Greek and Gothic revivals. Indeed, it almost per- 
suades one to believe that, in this case, Costigan delib- 
erately attempted to submit something “new,” “novel,” 
and “original.” * At any rate, the Hasselman house was 
an amazing performance principally because of its indi- 
vidual and highly personalized style of ornamentation 
which was unlike anything ever seen in Indianapolis or, 
for that matter, anywhere else in the world. This roman- 
tic invention on the part of Costigan took the shape of 
a florid drop-ornament projected from the keystone of 
the front entrance, an architectural motif that was re- 
peated at a smaller scale in the lintels of the windows.® 

5. The Wallace Residence, one of Costigan’s smaller 
houses is located on the southeast corner of Fletcher 
Avenue and Irving Street. When I last saw it (on a miser- 
able rainy day some 15 years ago), it was a sorry-looking 
sight showing the ravages of time and weather. None- 
theless, my visit was a thrilling experience if for no other 
reason than the fact that it still revealed unmistakable 
signs of the same ornamentation employed in the Hassel- 
man house. 

6. The Groves Residence was located on the southwest 
corner of Meridian and North Streets. | remember little, 
if anything, of this house. 

7. The Oriental House was built in 1856-57 on the 
east side of South Illinois Street at the north side of the 
alley south of Maryland Street. It was designed by Costi- 
gan for himself to serve as a hotel of which he was the 
proprietor, leaving one no alternative but to believe that 
some architects, contrary to general belief, profit hand- 
somely by way of their profession. Costigan did not do as 
well as a hotel-keeper. Undoubtedly the Oriental House de- 
rived its name because of the Occidental House, an estab- 
lished and competing hotel located on the southeast cor- 
ner of Washington and Illinois Streets.® 

8. This leaves for consideration the controversial ques- 
tion of what, if anything, Costigan had to do with the 
design of the Old Post Office, a building located on the 
southeast corner of Market and Pennsylvania Streets which 
today serves the American Fletcher Bank and Trust Com- 


pany. 


The controversy stems from unqualified assertions and 
reports made by reputable citizens living at the time that 
Francis Costigan was the architect of the Old Post Office. 
These reports have been handed down by way of print 
giving them a halo of authority. Certainly, they cannot 
be refuted. The facts are these: The design of the Old Post 
Office had its source in the United States Treasury De- 
partment—more specifically in an architectural bureau of 
that department—which at that time designed all the post 
offices of the country, a practice which, curiously enough, 
obtains to this day. At that time a Mr. [Ammi B.] Young 
was the head of that bureau (Supervising Architect was 
his official title). Considered from a strictly legalistic point 
of view, it would therefore appear that the aforesaid Mr. 
Young was the architect of the old Indianapolis Post Office. 

However, this is what actually happened: On May 2, 
1857, the Treasury Department entered into a contract 





for the building of this structure. An Indianapolis archi- 
tect, Edwin May by name, was appointed superintendent 


of construction and inside of a month he had his hands © 


full. So much so that on June 10 it was announced that! 
work on the building had stopped. All sorts of ugly rumors 7 


were afloat, some even to the effect that the contract to 
build the structure might have to be abandoned. Some 


alarmists even predicted that the Post Office never would 7 


be built. 


The rumors were not unfounded for three months later 
it was announced that a new contract had been made, this |) ®0"*" 
time with a Mr. Agnew of Baltimore who said he was | 
going to do all he could to push the work. But on June 8, a 
1858, came the news that the sub-contractor for stone- 


work had abrogated his contract, thus leaving the building ‘i 


abandoned for a second time. 


The trouble right from the start was the fact that the : 
site was a parcel of swampy real estate aggravated still 7 
more by a pocket of quicksand which apparently nobody 
knew how to handle. Nothing was done for the next three |) 


» settled 
months when suddenly one morning on April 24, 1858, § cas 


Francis Costigan showed up and announced that he was 
going to tackle the job. He said he had just returned from 
Washington where he had talked the Treasury Depart- 


ment into letting him erect the building. To prove it, he F 


produced a government document to that effect. 


tion for such a massive structure. 


There is every reason to believe that Costigan stayed | 
with the job until its completion in 1860. And it is pos- 7 
sible and indeed highly probable that he became so en- % 
thusiastic about this building that he turned his hand to 7 
improve the drawings submitted by the architectural 7 
bureau of Treasury. Otherwise, it would be difficult—if not 7 
impossible—to account for the sensitivity and refinement of | PAU"! 
the exquisite mouldings that distinguish this architectural 7 
masterpiece. No such sensitivity and fine feeling for deli- 7 


cate profiles ever came out of the architectural bureau run 


any rate, I, for one, am ready to string along with the old 
citizens of Indianapolis who claimed that Francis Costi- 
gan was the architect of the Old Post Office. 


1. He was buried in Greenlawn Cemetery (southwest of the Mile 


Square in the direction of Kentucky Avenue). When the old grave 7 


yard was abandoned to park purposes, the bodies of a host of old 
citizens and soldiers were removed to Crown Hill. Included in the 
lot were the remains of Francis Costigan and Alexander Ralston, 
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the engineer employed by Christopher Harrison in 1821 to devise a 
topographical scheme from the Capital City of Indiana. Where the 
body of Costigan lies buried in Crown Hill today nobody knows 
and probably never will... . 

2. It is more than probable that Francis Costigan was familiar 
with Latrobe’s work, with Latrobe’s pupil, Strickland, and his 
adaptation of the choragic monument of Lysicrates in the Phila- 
delphia Merchant’s Exchange, with Isaiah Rogers and his effective 
Ionic colonnade in the custom house. These contemporary designs, 
inspired by Stuart and Revett’s revelations, certainly exercised their 
spell on a young architect who before he was 40 years old had to 
his credit the Lanier House in Madison. 

3. Later, Dietrick A. Bohlen (August’s grandfather) added an 
elongated dome to the building. Still later when for some reason 
the building was reconstructed, the dome was removed. Once upon 
a time I was told (maybe by August Bohlen himself) that his of- 
fice still has the Costigan-Bohlen drawings of this building. 

4. [The Hasselman House will be recognized as a particularly 
fanciful example of the Italian Renaissance Revival, a style that 
flourished in Indiana during the reign of the Late Queen. Eprror] 

5. Especially striking (and, indeed, spectacular) were the sculp- 
tured flowers of these ornaments. Because of their enormous pistils, 
they completely baffled the citizens of Indianapolis, so much so 
that a general opinion was entertained around here that Costigan 
derived his inspiration from something entirely outside the realm 
of American flora. The source of Costigan’s inspiration was finally 
settled when one day, years later, Dr. Alembert W. Brayton, a 
naturalist of distinction, ventured the opinion that the romantic 
flower represented Costigan’s conventionalized version of the pas- 
sion flower. To my knowledge nobody in Indianapolis ever had the 
temerity to question Dr. Brayton’s opinions. 

6. Some ten years after Costigan’s death in 1865, the Oriental 
House was merged with the Grand Hotel, a five-story brick affair 
located at the southeast corner of Illinois and Maryland Streets. 
At that time the Illinois Street facade of the Oriental House re- 
ceived a face-lifting. At any rate, the stucco-ornamented facade 
was removed and replaced by a brick treatment to make it con- 
form with the general appearance of the Grand Hotel. I have never 
seen a satisfactory illustration of Costigan’s Oriental House. 

7. Except for the Pennsylvania Street portico designed by Hola- 
bird and Roche some 30 years ago, the exterior of the American 
Fletcher Bank and Trust Company remains precisely the way 
Francis Costigan left it in 1860, five years before his death. 


BOOKS 


PAUL F. NORTON, Editor 


The Pennsylvania State University 


A. W. Lawrence, Greek Architecture (Baltimore: Penguin Books, 
1957), 327 pp., 152 plates, 171 figs. $12.50. 


The appearance of each successive volume in the Pelican History 
of Art has become a noteworthy event to the art historian. The 
scholarship of leading authorities in the various periods and fields 
is happily matched by the skill of printer and engraver, while the 
designer gives us a volume fresh and inviting in appearance, handy 
to use and reasonable in price. 

The author of the present volume was well equipped for his 
assignment: in repeated visits to Greek lands he had examined at 
first hand all or virtually all the principal monuments, and he had 
pondered the problems of Greek architecture in over twenty years 
of teaching, mostly at Cambridge. He writes a clear, unadorned 
prose. 

Author and publisher have deliberately planned the new volume 
with an eye on the two best existing handbooks in the field: D. S. 


Robertson, Greek and Roman Architecture, 2nd edition, 1943; 
W. B. Dinsmoor, The Architecture of Ancient Greece, 1950. The 
Pelican volume lacks the literary distinction and the broad sweep 
of Robertson’s book, nor can it match the massive learning of 
Dinsmoor’s. In the preface, indeed, the reader is referred to the 
older books for greater detail regarding certain of the major monu- 
ments and for fuller bibliography. On the other hand, Lawrence has 
devoted more than twice as much space as either Robertson or 
Dinsmoor to the Bronze Age. He has also been allowed by an in- 
dulgent publisher approximately half as many more illustrations 
as Dinsmoor and twice as many as Robertson, and on the whole 
his illustrations are better reproduced. 

The illustrations are in fact splendid. Great care has been 
taken with the figures in the text. In many cases old drawings 
have been skilfully and accurately re-worked with a weight of line 
that has assured clear reproduction. The north is regularly in- 
dicated on the plans and each drawing is provided with clearly 
legible scales, one in feet and one in metres. In the case of com- 
plicated plans and sections the parts are helpfully labelled. Maps 
of Greece, Crete and the Greek World provide ready reference 
for the place names mentioned in the text. 

Many of the photographs for the plates have been taken. by the 
author. The others have been assembled from the best available 
sources, and distinction is given to the collection by a generous 
sprinkling from the work of such masters as Alison Frantz and 
Walter Hege. With his generous allowance of space the author 
has been able in many cases to provide a most effective combina- 
tion of general and detailed views of the same monument, while 
the adequate size of the illustrations, combined with the high 
quality of the half-tone engraving, will time and again startle the 
reader by bringing out fresh beauty from some familiar monu- 
ment. 

When so much effort has been expended on assembling and re- 
producing the illustrations, it is regrettable that a number of errors 
have been overlooked in the titles. In the useful diagram illus- 
trating the Doric order on p. xxx the date of the Temple of Aphaia 
on Aegina is given as B.C. 470-450, whereas on p. 144 of the 
text a date near the beginning of the 5th century is clearly (and 
rightly) implied. In a drawing on p. xxxi the Temple on the 
Ilissus is dated to B.C. 484 while the correct date, c. B.C. 450, 
is given on p. 141 and Pl. 36. There is another unnecessary dis- 
crepancy in the dating of the Temple of Athena at Priene as given 
on p. xxxi and p. 192, while on the same ill-starred p. xxxi, as 
also in Figure 63, the orientation of the plan of the Temple of 
Apollo at Corinth is reversed. Figure 137 purports to be a re- 
stored plan of an Olynthian house but is actually an alternative 
rendering of the palace at Larisa which is illustrated also in Figure 
138. These slips will plague many an undergraduate and his ex- 
aminers until they are corrected in a new edition. 

In accordance with Pelican practice the notes have been put 
at the back of the book; the text pages are thus kept beautifully 
clean but the scholarly reader is left in a state of perpetual an- 
noyance. The bibliography is grouped according to the chapter of 
the book, an arrangement that results in a good deal of repetition 
and in some confusion between notes and bibliography. 

Part I of the book is devoted to a systematic survey, both re- 
gional and chronological, of the buildings of the Neolithic and 
Bronze Ages; it is, indeed, probably the most comprehensive 
available account of this phase of the subject. The author through- 
out is particularly interested in tracing connections and cross in- 
fluences between Crete and the Greek Mainland, as also between 
the Aegean on the one hand and Anatolia, Mesopotamia and Egypt 
on the other in the design of palaces and tombs. This is a stimu- 
lating and enriching approach to the subject, though limitations 
of space and the complete lack of comparative illustrations have 
precluded documentation which is the more unfortunate inasmuch 
as the matter has not been adequately dealt with elsewhere. In 
some cases, notably on the origin of the Mycenaean beehive tomb 
and megaron, one can trace the author’s own process of thought 
through the pages. After tentatively considering various possible 
antecedents, he concludes, no doubt rightly, that “the tholos tomb 
was certainly a Mycenaean invention and combined the charac- 
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teristics of several purely Aegean forms of building” (p. 64). His 
hypothesis that the megaron may have been invented by a Minoan 
architect working for one of the mainland kings (p. 68) may not 
command such general assent. 

As an indication of the scale of recent discoveries in this early 
period it may be noted that only since Lawrence’s MS went to 
press some three years ago have plans become available for the 
newly discovered palace at Lerna, easily the finest building yet 
known from the Early Bronze Age in Greece, and for the splendid 
building cleared by Blegen at Pylos which now takes its place 
with those of Mycenae and Tiryns in the front rank of Mycenaean 
palaces. Both these buildings, however, are mentioned in the text. 
Again the book came too late to profit from Graham’s recent and 
illuminating demonstration that the central courtyards of the great 
Cretan palaces were the scene of bull grappling (American Jour- 
nal of Archaeology, 61 (1957), 255-262). Even the heading of 
Part 1, “Pre-Hellenic Building,” now appears antiquated by rea- 
son of the new light shed on Hellenic history through the decipher- 
ment of the Linear B script. 

In contrast to the wealth of new material of the Bronze Age 
yielded by the excavations of the past fifty years, the first three 
centuries of the Iron Age are still virtually without trace of monu- 
mental construction, and very little new evidence is available to 
clarify the beginnings of the classical Greek orders. Lawrence, 
however, devotes a good deal of attention to this ever tantalizing 
problem, especially as it affects the Doric order. He accepts for 
the most part the traditional theory of the organic derivation from 
wooden prototypes, but does not sufficiently emphasize the dif- 
ficulties in the way of a literal acceptance of this view. It is very 
hard to believe, for instance, that even in its most primitive state 
the Doric echinus was ever “a slice off the foot of a large tree- 
trunk” (p. 101)—far better, surely, to assume that this form was 
conceived in stone by the architects of the Bronze Age and sub- 
sequently revived. In general there is much to recommend the view 
that the Doric order, far from being the outcome of a long slbw 
growth, was a highly artificial creation that sprang well nigh 
full armed from the fancy of a small group of imaginative builders 
working in the seventh century B.C. in the Argolid and Corinthia 
where surviving examples of Mycenaean construction both stimu- 
lated the revival of a feeling for the monumental and provided 
specific models for such members at least as the Doric shaft and 
capital. With the Ionic order the story is different. Its elements 
are more readily derivable from wooden prototypes, supplemented 
of course by eastern models in monumental stonework, and the 
greater variety among its local manifestations points to a more 
organic development. 

In the discussion of early Doric temples the buildings of Magna 
Graecia receive a generous amount of space. An effort is made to 
characterize the local style of Sicily; the south Italian temples are 
less susceptible of classification. The Periclean buildings on the 
Athenian Acropolis receive a summary and non-controversial no- 
tice, perhaps in recognition of the comparatively full treatment 
given them by Dinsmoor in his handbook. 

On reaching the fourth century and the Hellenistic period the 
author distributes his attention appropriately among sacred, civic 
and domestic architecture, emphasizing certain aspects that had 
received less space in earlier handbooks. Thus a chapter is de- 
voted to circular buildings, among them some of the jewels of 
Greek architecture, and another to private houses. The develop- 
ment of town planning is sketched; some interesting pages and 
some admirable photographs are given to military architecture 
(one of the special interests of the author), and the theatre re- 
ceives conventional treatment. 

The book closes with an epilogue containing some philosophical 
reflections on the essential nature of the Greek achievement in 
architecture. 

The volume may be warmly recommended for the use of stu- 
dents, while its handsome illustrations and its straightforward 
text will commend it also to the more general reader. 


HOMER A. THOMPSON 
Institute for Advanced Study 


George Lesser, Gothic Cathedrals and Sacred Geometry (London: 
Alec Tiranti, 1957), Vol. I, 166 pp.; Vol. II, plates. £2/2 the set, 


Considerable interest has recently been centered on how archi- 
tects of the past went about utilizing forms of mathematics in 
their edifices. Common to all serious studies has been the rigid 
application of certain criteria, for instance the investigation of 
a monument or group of monuments which are related in some |) 
definite way, as the works of a single man, or those of a limited 7 
period in a limited region. The cogency of the argument is in- 
creased by such limitations, and the possibility of error—a change 
in the “system” used, by another architect or in a different place 
or period—is thereby reduced. Contemporary documents, espe- 7 
cially in the Middle Ages, are more often than not rare, but they | 
are examined and used whenever possible. A second criterion of © 
no less importance is accuracy of measurements which in the case 
of mediaeval buildings generally have to be taken from the monu- | 
ments themselves. No geometric analysis made upon a ground 
plan of 1 cm. = 1 m., where the thickness of a line on paper may 
equal three or four real centimeters, can be considered valid with- 
out a control in the form of verification in situ, so much more 
the case of analyses made upon the tiny reproductions of such 
plans in most books. 

A study failing to convince the reader that it has been made 
within the framework of these or other similar criteria may seem 
more like a definition of the author’s own spiritual outlook than © 
a sound investigation of the past, and such, I regret to say, is my 
impression of Mr. Lesser’s volumes. His major contribution seems 
to be an emphasis on the mediaeval use of polygrams (polygons 
with their sides prolonged to intersection, forming star-shaped fig- 
ures), especially those with six or eight parts, and the dodecaid § 
(see Fig. 18). With a considerable number of variations, these 
figures are spread in colors upon a variety of plans and elevations 
(Volume II), forming some very attractive patterns indeed, but 
ones which the reader has difficulty deciphering; the lines of the 
geometric figures seem to be deliberately thickened and more often 
than not do not coincide with the elements of the “sketch plans” 
which they are supposed to determine, frequently to a degree, I f 
should say, of up to two or three feet at real scale. The discrep- 
ancies are not clarified by the text (Volume I), which is algebraic 
rather than geometric in order to avoid lengthy descriptions but 
which is nonetheless heavily burdened by formulas. 

After a general introduction on the fundamental relationships 
of geometry to architecture, especially in the prehistoric period, © 
Mr. Lesser takes us in a series of brief chapters through some cir- 7 
cular and central-plan buildings from the Roman Empire to the 
Romanesque period, in order to establish the continuity of “sacred | 
geometry” in Western Civilization. He then makes an abrupt transi- 7 
tion to the basilican plan, which “always contains the germ of 
one centralizing element: the apse .. .” (p. 40) and which is 
therefore also constructable on geometric principles. With not 
much more ado, Mr. Lesser then proceeds to analyze a “Baltic 7 
group” of edifices (Wismar, Stralsund, Liibeck, and so on), in 
which Liibeck holds the key position geometrically, and terminates 
in a crescendo with an examination of the origins of the Baltic 
system in three thirteenth-century “greats”: Amiens, Reims and 
Westminster. A chapter on symbolism (with an apologia and a 
section on mystic numbers written almost entirely by M. Emile 
Male) follows, in which the author finds a symbolism of shape in 
his dodecaid (Fig. 20) and in a “Maiestas” figure (Fig. 21) that 
would have warmed the heart of Didron. 

The “law” of sacred geometry in religious architecture of the 
Middle Ages seems to be an acceptable point of departure for 
current investigation, but Mr. Lesser’s conception and phrasing 
of it (p. 2) are a far cry from the meticulous, instructed point 
of view expressed in a work such as von Simson’s The Gothic 
Cathedral. It is to be regretted that Mr. Lesser should have ex- 
pended his time and energy on such a project without probing § 
more deeply into the available mediaeval material and into the | 
host of methods proposed by scholars such as Uberwasser, Kletzl 
or Velte. And it is more to be regretted that Mr. Lesser’s pub- 
lisher, who gave the volumes a handsome and readable format and 
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who has recently issued some superb monographs on art, should 
not have expended his energies on a study with more intrinsic 
merit. 
ROBERT BRANNER 
Columbia University 


Erwin Walter Palm, Los monumentos arquitecténicos de la Es- 
panola, con una introduccién a América (Ciudad Trujillo: Uni- 
versidad de Santo Domingo, 1955), Vol. I, 209 pp., 23 plates; 
Vol. II, 217 pp., 104 plates. 


Erwin Walter Palm is best known in this country as an art 
historian trained in Germany and long resident in Santo Domingo. 
In this earliest permanent European settlement in America, his 
many years of labor have produced a work of erudition which will 
for generations remain the best book on the history of the first 
Spanish buildings in western Atlantic waters. In his native Ger- 
many, where Mr. Palm now lives, he is also known as a poet and 
playwright with a power and quality of expression which grace 
the present architectural history. 

Few places are more suitable than Santo Domingo for the pur- 
suit of local history from a world perspective. All the energies of 
the newly unified Spanish monarchy converged upon the coloniza- 
tion of the island by the creation of a transplanted peninsular 
settlement during the reign of Charles V. The Preface discusses 
the anomaly and the problems created by this effort of “sub- 
european” character. 

Part I treats the process of Hispanicization in three chapters. The 
first discusses the Spanish projection of the Late Middle Ages 
upon the American island environment. The second analyzes the 
forms of colonial town plans, dwellings and civil works. Chapter 
III reviews the stylistic development of island architecture from 
the Discovery until about 1800. Part II discusses the monuments 
separately with a review of all documentary and architectural evi- 
dence concluding in a chapter on the zodiacal representations 
painted in the vault of the Rosario chapel of the Dominican church 
in Santo Domingo. 

From beginning to end the book is about a society without 
autokinetic impulses. Hispaniola was managed entirely from the 
Peninsula. Santo Domingo always served as a terminus and later 
as a relay-point in the transatlantic chain of communication with 
the colonial capitals of the mainland. Reflexes from the viceroyalties 
are negligible. The circuit was irreversible. Mr. Palm rightly con- 
centrated his attention upon these properties of Spanish colonial 
administration and upon the particulars of colonial architectural 
history in the Caribbean island. There is nevertheless a middle 
ground deserving definition—the Caribbean domain of islands and 
continental coasts, where the hypertrophy of military defenses dur- 
ing the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries inhibited the de- 
velopment of all other architecture, and where the architects of 
Cadiz gained a secure foothold after 1760, converting the entire 
Caribbean into an extension of the seaport style of the Bay of 
Cadiz. This province has a distinct architectural character in a 
rhythm of development marked first by Andalusian Plateresque, 
then by the military art of the Austrian dynasty, and finally by 
the style of Cadiz. It is not an autonomous province, but it dis- 
plays religious character, and Santo Domingo participates in this 
character. 

For the historian of architecture, which monuments emerge as 
deserving attention in the mundial perspective? To be sure, most 
of the buildings in the Dominican Republic are either in such 
ruins or in such heavy repair that it is difficult to adjudicate their 
value. The architectural history of the island began in 1502 when 
Ovando moved the capital to its present location on a grid plan 
across the Ozama river. The earliest surviving work of importance 
is the Palace of Diego Columbus, built soon after 1510 on a rec- 
tangular plan with arcaded loggias on the long sides of both floors 
looking in both directions. Its two stairways reflect the merging 
of Gothic and Renaissance traditions—a medieval spiral and an 
enclosed cubical stair. In every respect the palace is abreast of 
Peninsular inventions, and in some details it is ahead, as in the 


loggias, which appear only a decade or more later in Spain. An- 
other important building is the Hospital of S. Nicolas, founded 
before 1509 and completed c. 1549. Like the Spanish hospitals at 
Toledo, Santiago and Granada, the island hospital had sickrooms 
on two floors as in the Ospedale Maggiore by Filarete in Milan. 
The cathedral is the first of the long American series, begun in 
1512, consecrated in 1541. Like so many Spanish cathedrals, from 
Toledo to Granada, the plan is a double square, but it lacks the 
complex proportioning of Segovia Cathedral. The choice of a 
Hallenkirche formula reflects the general tendency towards sim- 
plification for transient laborers of unequal training. Certain de- 
signers and craftsmen from the cathedral fabric surely helped with 
the Montejo house fagade in Merida on the peninsula of Yucatan 
after 1549, Its resemblances are with Santo Domingo and Anda- 
lusia, but not with Mexico or Yucatan. 

By 1556 Santo Domingo had lost her position as the main relay 
point in the American colonization. The sack of Santo Domingo 
in 1586 finally established Havana as the principal Caribbean sea- 
port. The later history of the architecture of Santo Domingo was 
without notable incidents, although the full particulars of every 
colonial edifice are related in Mr. Palm’s second volume. 

Important books, like great paintings, are rare, and it is easy 
to mistake size and workmanship for quality. But the claim to im- 
portance here is established in the Preface. It presents in bold 
outlines an intellectual history of the entire colonial era in America. 
Mr. Palm stresses the anomaly of European historical time in a 
Caribbean space without history, and the consequent discrepancies 
of form and content, of thought and ambient, of problems and of 
means towards their solution in all domains of life, especially in 
respect to artistic questions. This conception, which converges 
with Ortega’s, opens the way to a revised assessment of the rela- 
tion of the colonies to the Peninsula, not as source and recipients, 
but as radically different types of civilization, connected only by 
cultural vocabulary. The syntax is divergent, and Mr. Palm has 
charted the boundary where the divergence began. 

GEORGE KUBLER 
Yale University 


John Finley Oglevee (ed.), Letters of the Archbishop-Elector 
Joseph Clemens of Cologne to Robert de Cotte (1712-1720) 
with supplementary letters from the Architect Guillaume 


d’Hauberat to de Cotte (1716-1721) (Bowling Green, Ohio: 
Bowling Green State University, 1956), 214 pp., 3 plates. $5.00. 


Writings on the history of architecture are concerned, for the 
most part, with studies of buildings and the architects who created 
them. The role of the patron, who commissioned and often influ- 
enced the design, is usually ignored. Primarily this is due to a 
lack of knowledge about and documentation of the patron’s de- 
sires. However, in the case of the works which Robert de Cotte 
built for the Archbishop-Elector Joseph Clemens of Cologne we 
are more fortunate. Fifty-six letters, written between 1712 and 
1720 by the ruler to the architect, concerned with designs for a 
palace in Bonn and buildings at Poppelsdorf are preserved among 
the de Cotte papers in the Bibliothéque Nationale. These letters 
give ample evidence of the artistic predilections of an eighteenth- 
century ecclesiastical ruler and provide a better understanding of 
architectural practice of that time. Though this book is the first 
complete edition of these documents they have been known and 
used by historians. 

The letters are published in French and were apparently dictated, 
as they appear to have been written by several hands. Twenty- 
eight additional letters which Guillaume d’Hauberat, the architect 
sent to Bonn by de Cotte, wrote back to Paris form a supplement 
to the main body of material. Related documents which help to 
amplify the text are given in untitled appendices. All of the 
above are published in the original language with notes in Eng- 
lish which explain some of the historical references. 

This assorted material is unified by a fascinating twenty-five- 
page introduction in which the editor discusses the letters in their 
historical context, deftly combining biographical data with political 
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background and a general knowledge of architecture. Joseph 
Clemens emerges as a real person, a somewhat pathetic ruler on 
the fringes of the main stream. And though beset by various politi- 
cal calamities he was intent on creating a palace modelled on 
Versailles. The Bonn palace was started in an Italian style by 
Enrico Zuculli, an architect who had worked at Nymphenburg. 
But after Joseph Clemens’ visit to Versailles in 1712 he wrote to 
de Cotte who undertook the project to erect a palace in the 
French style. The work, which extended over many years, was un- 
finished at the time of Joseph Clemens’ death and was completed 
by his successor only to suffer the vicissitudes of time and war. 
What remains of this architectural endeavor is today part of the 
University of Bonn. 

Despite the wealth of detailed references in the letters and ap- 
pendices the reader never gains a completely clear idea of the 
palace. The book’s only illustrations—three plates of drawings 
depicting de Cotte’s first sketch for the garden facade, three in- 
teriors, and one plan—are rather grey and fuzzy. These unfortu- 
nately are not enough to give more than the most general idea 
of the building. Moreover, there are no references as to where 
further illustrations or information may be found. Professor 
Oglevee, however, makes some very pertinent stylistic remarks 
about the designs. He points out the retardataire characteristics 
of the plans and suggests that de Cotte probably took little per- 
sonal interest in this project for the provinces but rather relegated 
it to his workshop. 

The works by de Cotte for Joseph Clemens at Bonn and the 
other projects at Poppelsdorf are not of the first rank, but Mr. 
Oglevee has done a valuable service in publishing the enlightening 
documents concerning them. He has fulfilled his aim of providing 
“a fuller understanding of Baroque Europe, if only by way of a 
footnote.” 

THOMAS J. MC CORMICK 
Fleming Museum 
The University of Vermont 


Vincent J. Scully, Jr., The Shingle Style: Architectural Theory and 
Design from Richardson to the Origins of Wright (New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1955), 181 pp., 161 illus. $6.50. 


It is a measure of the growing maturity of American architectural 
historiography that books like this are now appearing. This maturity 
is expressed at two different levels: first, in the quality of scholar- 
ship employed; second, in the period selected for examination. The 
Shingle Style is admirable in both respects. The handling of his 
material is masterful; and, for subject matter, Scully has turned to 
one of the least explored and least popular periods of American 
architecture. 

The history of architecture, as much and perhaps more than that 
of any other field, has been the victim of fashion, of the changing 
tastes and prejudices of the historian. Each generation has confined 
its attention to those periods of the past which—for often obscure 
reasons—it finds appealing. Then, to make matters worse, it confines 
its attention to those buildings within the epoch which it likes. 
These it labels “architecture”: the rest it ignores. 

No period has suffered more from this approach than the one 
which Scully here reviews—the years, roughly, from the Grant Ad- 
ministrations to the Columbian Exposition of 1893. Actually, he 
investigates only one aspect of this period—the evolving idiom of 
domestic architecture—but he does so with most illuminating re- 
sults. He traces out many influences, plots all sorts of esthetic cur- 
rents, which do much to clarify a terra incognita of our past. Thus 
he not only closes the gap between the Gothic Revivalists of the 
first half of the century and the Morris-Shaw-Eastlake sequence of 
the second, but he also shows the direct and immediate impact of 
this English process upon American architecture. This, in turn, 
does a great deal to explain the esthetic origins of such men as 
Richardson, Sullivan and Wright. 

Thanks to Hitchcock and Morrison, the lives and works of this 


great triumvirate have been fairly well explored. But the cultura 
landscape from which they sprang has remained obscure. Thanks 
to The Shingle Style, the relation of these giants to their topography 
seems much clearer, much as islands are revealed as mountaintops 
when the water level around them is dropped. Thus Richardson’s 
consummate skill with shingles in the Stoughton house, or much of 
Wright’s early interior woodwork, appears not as inventions sprung 
straight from the forehead of Jove but rather as the logical matura- 
tion of an idiom already widely used and decades old. 

Scully’s research is exhaustive, his scholarship impeccable. His 
illustrations alone form a gold mine of information on the period, 
This reviewer has only one reservation about his book: his tendency 
to magnify, beyond the limits warranted, the esthetic as opposed to 
the historic significance of some of the work discussed. The dis- 
tinction is important. Without it, architectural history will remain 
a mere “literature of taste” the implications of which are disturb- 
ingly apparent in the recent books of Lynes, Andrews, Tunnard and 
Reed. 

A historian, by his very function, must be eclectic in his subject 
matter. But this by no means dictates eclectic standards in esthetic 
or philosophic matters. One can recognize the importance of the 
Late Victorian architect without endorsing the confusion and 
vulgarity of his taste. 

JAMES M. FITCH 
Columbia University 
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(Mention of a book here does not preclude its subsequent review.) 


C. W. Bursch and J. L. Reid, High Schools Today and Tomorrow 
(New York: Reinhold Pub. Corp., 1957). $7.95. 

John Hutchins Cady, The Civic and Architectural Development of 
Providence, 1636-1950 (Providence: The Book Shop, 1957). 
$12.50. 

Victor Hammer, Memory and Her Nine Daughters, The Muses 
(New York: Wittenborn, 1957). Limited edition. $9.50. 

B. W. Labaree (ed.), Samuel McIntire, A Bicentennial Symposium, 
1757-1957 (Salem, Mass.: Essex Institute, 1957). $4.00. 


SAH NEWS 


THE ANNUAL MEETING 


The annual meeting of the Society of Architectural His- 
torians was held jointly with the College Art Association 
in Washington, January 30-February 2, 1958. 

Cleveland was chosen as the place for the 1959 meeting. 


THE BOOK AWARD 

The Early Architecture of Georgia by Frederick Dove- 
ton Nichols (Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina 
Press, 1957) received the annual award and Alice Davis 
Hitchcock medallion for 1957. 


AIA HONORS EDITOR 

The American Institute of Architects conferred honor- 
ary membership on J. D. Forbes, Editor of the SAH 
JouURNAL, at a ceremony held at The Octagon, national 
headquarters of the Institute in Washington, on the after- 
noon of January 30, 1958. 
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